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fal NE of the aims to be 
accomplished by the 
completion of the Suk- 
kur barrage irrigation 
scheme, at present un- 
der construction in In- 
dia, is to increase its wheat crop by 
32,350,000 bus, which is approximately 





the last quarter of a century, and vast 
the schemes whereby des- 
erts have been turned in- 
to fruitful lands, this 
project promises to be the 
largest and most profit- 
able irrigation scheme 
which the world has yet 
seen. 

To understand the 
scope of the Sukkur bar- 
rage, it is necessary that 
something of the country, 
the people, and the pres- 
ent methods of agricul- 
ture be explained. Suk- 
kur is situated in the 
province of Sind, which 
is bounded on the west 
and north by .a great 
range of mountains, the 
Khirtar Range; on the 
south by the Arabian 
Sea, and on the east by a 
vast stretch of barren 
desert country consisting 
of windblown sand hills, 
probably the _ hottest 
place in the world. The 
province is 3850 miles 
long from north to south 
and has an area of 47,- 
000 square miles, nearly 
the same as that of Eng- 
land. Of this, half is oc- 
cupied by hills or sandy 
desert, leaving some 15,- 
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Combined River Barrage and Read Bridge Across the River Indus, Below Sakkur, India 


Multiplying India's Wheat Acreage 


province owes its existence to this river, 


“Ghe Sukkur Barrage Irrigation (Project as, for centuries, during flood seasons, 


the Indus has overflowed its banks and 
deposited silt, forming the wonderfully 


By (2APTA IN A. CF. G. CR AIKES fertile alluvial lands that constitute the 


the average 


annual production of wheat in the state of Minnesota. 
Rapid as has been the progress made in irrigation in 


as have been 


2 


000,000 acres of arable soil. ‘Though this tract of 
country has inhospitable neighbors, it possesses one 
great friend, the River Indus, which flows through the 
entire province from north to south. In fact, the 





Primitive Threshing Methods Still Employed in india 


useful portion of the state. The Indus 

has a special peculiarity, in common with 

the Mississippi and a few other rivers in the world, 
in that it flows for a long distance upon a ridge and 
not in a valley. This phenomenon has been caused by 
the river overflowing its banks and piling up silt, which 
has formed and is still 

forming the ridge along 

which it flows. The mere 

fact that the water in 

the river is at a higher 

level than a great deal 

of the surrounding coun- 

try naturally makes it an 

ideal source of irrigation. 


HE people of Sind, 

known as_ Sindhis, 
like many of the inhab- 
itants of the East, are 
prone to adopt a fatalis- 
tic attitude toward the 
success or failure’ of 
their crops, and this nat- 
urally does not tend to 
make them overindustri- 
ous. They are, however, 
essentially an agricul- 
tural race, as the last 
census return will show. 
The population of Sind 
in 1921 was*3,279,377, of 
whom 40 per cent lived 
directly by labor on the 
land and 10 per cent. by 
revenue derived from the 
land. Apart from these 
a large number were in- 
terested in agriculture in 
the capacity of cattle 
tenders and sheep farm- 
ers, Only 2 per cent of 
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the entire population lived by the arts and industries. 
It is a platitude to state that successful agriculture 

demands three essentials, soil, labor and water. While 

in Sind the soil and labor are available, there is a great 

shortage of water. The annual rainfall is only five 

and one half inches, and in an average year over 85 

per cent of the crops produced have had to be irrigated 

in some form or other. In a year when the rainfall 

has been poor the amount irrigated would probably be 

as high as 99 per cent. It will thus be understood that 

the Sindhi has to rely very greatly on irrigation for 

the making of his livelihood. For centuries he has 

watered his crops by cutting canals into the side of 

the river, but since the level varies with the seasons, 

he cannot obtain a constant flow. When the river has 

fallen so as to bring the water in his canals below the 

level of his fields, he is forced to resort to “lift” irri- 

gation, which entails the 

use of some system simi- 

lar to that of Persian 

waterwheels. This is not 

only expensive, as it in- 

volves the use of cattle 

to turn the wheels, but is 

also slow. 


7 period during 
which the height of 
the river is sufficient to 
allow flow irrigation, 
which is the system 
whereby water flows by 
gravity from the canal 
direct to the fields, is 
short,—from June 1 to 
Sept. 30,—and the result 
is that the Sindhi has to 
concentrate into this 
four months’ season a 
great deal of labor. 

At present two very 
different varieties of 
crops are grown. Those 
in the flood season, which 
is also the hot season, 
when flow irrigation may 
be obtained, are known 
as the “kharif” crops, 
usually consisting of rice, 
cotton and millet. Rice 
naturally requires more 
water than either of the 
other crops, and for this 
reason the two latter 
have become known as 
dry “kharif” crops, but 
this is rather a misnomer, 
as they actually require a 
great deal more water 
than the “rabi” crops, 
grown in the cold season 
when little or no water 
is available for irrigation. 
The latter consist mainly 
of wheat and oil seeds, 
and it is principally to 
increase their production 
that the present scheme has been evolved. The short- 
age of water during the “rabi” season causes wheat 
to be grown under great difficulties. The method em- 
ployed is to sow the seed as soon as the rice crops 
have been reaped, and trust that the moisture which 
the rice lands have absorbed during the growth of 
this plant will be sufficient for wheat. Where dry 
“kharif” crops have been grown, it is necessary to eke 
this out with what water is obtainable from wells, 
which are few in number, and lift irrigation. At 
present “kharif” crops form 72 per cent of the total 
cultivation of Sind, the remaining 28 per cent being 
“rabi.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Sindhi 
relies almost entirely for the success of his crops on 
the level at which the River Indus stands, and with 
this point in mind engineers have been formulating 
plans ever since India was occupied by the British. 
In 1842, after the conquest of Sind, the first report 
was made, but action was delayed by the feeling that 
something better could be devised. It was not until 
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1921 that the present scheme was adopted by the 
House of Commons in England, and the commence- 
ment of work duly sanctioned by the House of Lords. 
It goes without saying that such a vast scheme has 
its bitter foes, who, although admitting the soundness 
of the project, object to the expense to be incurred 
and the long period which must elapse before a return 
may be expected on the capital invested in its con- 
struction. 

One of the great difficulties encountered in the 
present system of inundation canals, cut into the 
banks of the river at intervals and automatically filled 
when the river rises to a certain height, is the fact 
that the River Indus alters its course nearly every 
year during the flood season. It flows through sandy 
country, and its banks are not sufficiently strong to 
hold it to its normal path. Consequently, canals cut 





Preparing Fields for the Sowing of “Kharif’” Crops in India 


in the previous year have their mouths removed from 
the course of the river. At some three points in Sind, 
however, the banks of the river are of rock or clay, 
and the course of the stream at these places is con- 
stant. It is for this reason that the proposed site of 
the barrage—Sukkur—has been chosen, for here the 
banks are formed of rock, and have always held the 
river to its normal course. 


HE scheme consists of the construction of a bar- 
rage, or weir, to keep the water of the river, for a 
certain distance upstream from the barrage, at a con- 
stant height throughout the year, and of the digging of 
large systems of canals on either bank, having their 
heads, or sources, immediately upstream from the bar- 
rage and, consequently, assured of a permanent water 
supply the year round. The agriculturist will no 
longer have to place the success of his crops in the 
lap of the gods, but will have available a constant 
source of water to permit of their growth. 
‘The barrage itself will consist of a great masonry 
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structure, spanning the whole width of the River Indus, 
literally a series of great sluice gates, which can be 
lowered or raised at will to control the level of the 


river upstream from them. The superstructure wil! 


consist of a series of masonry piers, 60 feet apa 
carrying two bridges, one above the other. 


f iggen top bridge is required for the operating of t! « 


gates, of which there will be 66, built of st 
girders and plates, and weighing about 50 tons ea 
Their ends will slide in grooves on the piers, and th: 


will be operated by electrical machinery from the to; 
The gates will be capable of being lower¢: 


bridge. 


to rest on the floor of the barrage or raised to eig))t 
feet above the level of the river at its highest known 


flood point. The lower bridge will carry a roadw 
for vehicular traffic, and will connect two main roa: 
on either side of t) 
river. The length of +) 
bridges will be just : 
der a mile; the high le: « 
} bridge will be 77 feet i 
height and the ro 
bridge 23 feet lower. 
There are two ty) 
of barrages. One allo 
surplus water, after 


reached in a river, 


other forces the surp 
to flow under it. | 
Sukkur barrage will 
of the latter type « 
will possess the adv: 
tage over 
type, that in times 
flood it will be possi 
to lift the gates « 
pletely out of the wa 
and thus avoid danger 


country. When it is « 
sired to raise the level 
the river, the gates \ 
be lowered until the d 
sired height has be 
reached, all surplus w 
ter being allowed to pa 
under them. 

Immediately above th 
barrage will be situate 
the head regulators o 
the canals, three on th 
right bank and four o: 
the left. These regula 
tors will act in ver: 
much the same way 4 
the barrage, in that the: 
will regulate the level a 
which the water is to b 
kept; only, in their cas: 
in the canals and not, ¢ 
in the case of the bar- 
rage, in the river. They 
will be of masonry struc- 
ture similar to the bar- 
rage itself, and at right angles to the latter. They, 
also, will have steel gates to control the flow of water, 
but with the difference that the surplus will flow over 
them and not under them, as in the case of the bar- 
rage. This is necessitated by the importance of keep- 
ing the heads of the canals free from silt, which in 
the past has been another great difficulty faced by 
the irrigation authorities in Sind. It is evident that 
the lower waters of a river must contain the most silt, 
from the fact that silt is heavier than water, and by 
allowing only the top waters of the river to enter the 
canals the engineers hope that they will greatly de- 
crease the amount of silt being given entrance to the 
canal channels. Thus, by altering the height of the 
gates of these regulators the Sindhi should be assured 
of a third, and at present deficient, factor to success- 
ful agriculture, a constant supply of water. 

Another of the difficulties with which engineers who 
have studied this scheme in the past have contended 
is the variety of crops grown in Sind. These require 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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BREAD AND WATER 
JRESAGED by enormous stock market activity, in 
the course of which baking shares were carried to 
ew heights, the formation of a gigantic merger of 
aking combinations was announced in New York 
iturday. The General Baking Co. of Maryland, which 
ill, if all goes well, absorb the present General Bak- 
ng Co. and the Contigental and Ward corporations, 
ill have a capital of ten million shares of no par 
.alue stock of a reckoned value of at least one billion 
ollars. 

Tentative figures contemplate that the Continental 
ompany will be taken over at a cost of approximately 
wo hundred million dollars and the other two com- 
panies each at half that amount. These sums repre- 
nt an advance of about sixteen per cent over the 
orth of the constituent companies as represented by 
(he present enormous stock market-trading price of 
ieir preferred and classes “A” and “B” shares. How 
inuch it represents enhancement over the original val- 
ues of the properties absorbed in making the compara- 
tively small combinations which preceded the present 
one, only those directly connected with the movement 
are likely ever to know. 

Figures generally available indicate, in the case of 
one company, that present stock market prices place 
a value of more than one hundred and sixty million 
dollars on assets worth approximately one fourth that 
sum, while, in another, net assets of seventeen millions 
are represented by a stock market valuation of nearly 
five times that amount. As against the enormous capi- 
talizations of the component units, to be reflected in 
issuance of new shares, last year’s earnings of all three 
companies could not total as much as sixteen million 
dollars. 

Market gossip suggests that one and perhaps two 
more companies will later be absorbed by the new 
Maryland corporation. Credibility is given to the story 
in the case of one of these concerns by a recent sky- 
rocket advance in its common stock to more than four 
hundred dollars a share, although the shares when 
issued did not represent any part of the property 
assets taken into the company’s formation. This ad- 
vance doubtless puts the price of the company’s stock 
into an acceptable position to interest the promoters 
of the merger. 

Thus the country acquires the giant bread trust 
which was promised it a year and a half ago when the 
Continental Baking Corporation was organized and its 
capital stock of six hundred million dollars held up to 
view as evidence of its intention. The trust is, on the 
whole, a somewhat better show than advertised, for the 
six hundred millions has now grown to a round bil- 
lion. It remains only to re-reorganize in another year 
or two to swell the mighty stream a few hundred mil- 
lions more. 

Some day, it is true, attention will have to be given 
to making the stock worth the money by proving that 
seventy-five or eighty millions of dollars of properties 
can be operated to produce earnings on many times 
that amount. This has, however, been done before, and 
perhaps can be done again. It remains only for the 
country, particularly as represented by the farmer who 
grows the wheat and the family which must buy the 
loaf, to remain quiescent. The whole scheme depends 
for its success upon a single thing—the ability to capi- 
talize a loaf of bread and make it pay toll. Its com- 
ponents are bread and water, and it remains to be seen 
whether the staff of life or the promoters’ pump will 
triumph. , 
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CHICAGO’S COURAGEOUS DIRECTORS 
M EMBERS of the Chicago Board of Trade will 
soon be called upon to approve what is probably 
the most comprehensive plan of reform in method 
ever considered by a commercial organization of sim- 
ilar importance. The changes in rules approved by 
the directors and recommended for adoption are not 
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mere details of organization and administration, but 
embody fundamental recognition of the board’s trus- 
teeship and of its duty as a servant of the public 
good, 

The major change is in the third proposed amend- 
ment providing for a Commercial Conduct Committee, 
and particularly in the few lines defining the duties 
of the committee, as follows: 

“The committee shall be charged with the duty and 
authority to prevent manipulation of prices as pro- 
vided in section 5 (d) of the Grain Futures Act and 
shall have general supervision over the business con- 
duct of members, particularly in so far as such conduct 
affects (1) nonmember customers, (2) the public at 
large, (3) the state government, (4) the federal gov- 
ernment, (5) public opinion, and (6) the good name 
of the association.” 

No phrasing could add strength to this definite 
statement of the complete authority to be vested in 
this committee. To it, without restriction, is to be 
delegated the high duty of purging the Board of Trade 
—and, as a corollary, all boards of trade and all option 
trading—of the odium which now attaches to it. 
There is in it no reservation of rule and technicality, 
but rather the widest latitude, extending even to recog- 
nition of public opinion and the good name of the 
association. To add to the certain forestalling of 
future criticism, it is already assured that the action 
to be taken at Chicago will be followed by secondary 
future markets, all of which will adopt a rule prac- 
tically identical in its phrasing. 

Thus, except in the inconceivable event that the 
directors’ proposal is voted down, the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the whole invaluable system of grain 
price insurance by trading in future contracts are to 
be rendered immune to justifiable criticism. No longer 
will rich adventurers find zest and play for their wits 
in juggling grain prices at public cost. Within the 
limits of possibilities, grain speculation will be ac- 
commodated to the service of moving crops rather 
than, as heretofore, to add to the many perils of dis- 
tribution. 

It. is perhaps too early to give credit. However 
promising the prospect, the amendments are not yet 
adopted and in force. Later, there must be accorded 
to the intelligent, far-seeing and courageous men who 
pointed the path of wisdom an unusual measure of 
praise for the work they have done. In years to come, 
even those who have been in opposition will recognize 
the lasting good resulting from the present fine ac- 
complishment, 


PROFESSOR FORD SHIFTS INTO NUTRITION 
— many friends of Dr. Ford, the obscure dieti- 

tian of Dearborn, Mich., will be glad to learn that 
he is about to produce a new kind of flour from the 
germ of wheat, which, “although recognized as the 
most nutritious part of the berry, is now discarded by 
bakers.” The announcement of Dr. Ford’s plan fol- 
lows closely upon the heels of his declaration that his 
patience with the wasteful cow is exhausted, and that 
milk soon will be produced synthetically. 

It is a great comfort to know that the Admiral, 
who gained distinction as purser of the ship of love 
which ended the war, is so soon to abandon his military 
activities for pursuit of the gentler arts of peace. 
General Ford’s admirers have been fearful that his 
war-time success in covering the land with an infant 
navy, the certain nemesis of any U-boat daring to 
come ashore, and his more recent activities in pur- 
chasing the ships which formed our vain hope of be- 
coming mistress of the deep, had so turned his mind 
toward martial adventures that the home and hearth 
would be without his watch and guard. 

Few men are better equipped by inheritance, nat- 
ural gifts, and depth and thickness of experience, to 
undertake the great task of making the fireside more 
efficiently gloomy. In advanced self-sufficiency, in that 
innate admiration of ego which assures him lack of 
modesty in every walk of life, in those precious ac- 
companiments of assumed genius which dispel the 
adulation of both high and low degree, Professor Ford 
stands without compeer. In whatever direction he 
turns his voice, his interviews are notable for being 
equally inclusive and inchoate. The sweep and bent 
of his powerful instability is as well demonstrated in 
his harrying of the Jews as it is in his bold attack on 
Wall Street with the savings of garage keepers and 
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his courageous offer to produce farm fertilizers out 
of government generosity. 

With all of this brilliant record of inconclusive 
achievement back of him, there is especial fitness in his 
approaching devotion to the cause of bread and milk 
and the humble problems of the kitchen. No lowly 
Hulda but has her dream of knightly aid, and what 
more complete realization than that my Lord Ford 
should enter, clad in the shining robes of the rough 
riding Elizabeth, and show her how to put germs and 
sticks and stones and a number of things into one end 
of the Hoosier cabinet and have the piping breakfast 
of pickles and tripe and orange marmalade emit at 
exit seven, 

Perhaps, indeed, there may be suffering. No Na- 
poleon arises save by broken skulls. What Hulda 
gains by synthesis and simplicity must be wrested 
from the faithful cow, who has only done her un- 
motorized best to follow Nature’s stupid plan. The 
baker, too, may have to suffer through saving what 
he now discards. The miller, inured to suffering, will 
perhaps find way to fend the blow and to get surcease 
from present ills in picking the germs out of the ber- 
ries to furnish Sir Henry’s grist. 

No doubt it is all for the best. Yesterday we went 
from here to there, and today we find youth and deeds 
back of us or in hills beyond. Today we boast victories 
in germicides to lengthen life, tomorrow we must eat 
the germs to gain vigor and power and fill the world 
with hustling henrys. This morning Gallina cackled 
in pride soon to be humbled as the egg comes from the 
carbureter at pressure of a button. A prismatic world 
threatens to become automatic, and life a matter of 
levers and wires and dreadful inventions. What joy 
it would be if interfering genius might be given the 
rings of Saturn to play with and so leave us in waste- 
ful and inefficient comfort. 





TO LET THE FARMER ALONE 

A DEEP feeling of gratitude for blessings in pros- 

pect is the country’s response to news from Wash- 
ington that no new “farm legislation” is likely to be 
considered at the approaching session of Congress. 
Whether or not Congress itself will accede to the ad- 
ministration program is yet to be determined, Yet, 
mindful of the fact that it is three years until another 
presidential election and many months before members 
and senators take their heart throbs to the hustings, 
there seems fair promise that the session will pass 
without the usual demonstration of hand holding with 
the farmer. 

This will be a great blessing. Not only will the 
country escape the real perils of crack-brained agri- 
cultural relief bills, but the absence of the nauseous 
biennial petting party will enable the farm population 
to go on regaining the self-respect which self-seeking 
politics has tried its best to take away. The farmer, 
freed from the threat of government support, will 
learn to stand on his own feet just as producers from 
the mines or in factories have learned that they must 
stand on theirs. 

It is interesting to note that, of all the legislative 
relief measures enacted or proposed for enactment, 
not one has, or reasonably could have, materially 
changed the basic condition of agriculture since it first 
became a matter of concern in the early post-war 
period, 

Even the fantastic McNary-Haugen bill would 
have proved sillier than its most violent opponent 
claimed it to be; for the upward sweep of prices under 
influence of supply and demand would have rendered 
it futile and a nuisance. 

The farmer’s prosperity, like success in every other 
useful service, rests in intelligence, industry, sobriety 
and minding one’s own business. No one of these 
things can be supplied by government pampering, and 
even the least effort to do so is but taking few or 
many leaves from the book of Russian disaster. This 
is clearly the thought of President Coolidge’s sensible 
administration. 

Congress will perhaps seek to prove its freedom 
and right to self-expression, but the present pros- 
pect is that it will spend itself in isolated noise and 
impotent fury. To this the country is immunized by 


long experience. 
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The following table shows the flour out- Closing prices of grain futures at leadin preside 
. . g 
put at principal milling centers, together option markets, in cents per bu: That 
with figures covering a group of representa- Libe 
tive interior mills in each district, in barrels, WHEAT 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: Chicago Minneapolis Jose 
NORTHWEST Oct. 4 Oct. 6 Sept ont one Sent. > c Fleisel 
+. 3 Sept. 26 1924 1923 . - ‘ , ee . 
Minneapolis 958.364 331,587 237,813 310,890 Domestic Demand.—The bulge in wheat prices early last week resulted in a Oct ae May oe. May North 
St. Paul ...... 13,017 ytd ryt ppb flurry of flour buying that brought the week’s business, in spite of the ensuing Leeseees 135 % 137% 137% the fo 
-Superior.. 33,005 34,688 ’ , . : . % GOO icc he® il Sere i SI 
Dul.-Supetior.. 3 ao see'ons 274°959 199.389 lull, to fairly satisfactory proportions. In general, however, the erratic character “pian: 134% 135 % 134 5% Lis — 
ees Sees nan eee of wheat conspired to create the sort of uncertainty on : teens saa a ptt : Wy : M 
Potals 516,282 659,340 558,783 549,839 : , a eee 5 e 
ctl * oy SA.S0S GOST? SOR TEFS the part of buyers that usually results in their keeping seeiandiie = tis report 

SOUTH WEST— I i anes F 
Kansas City...125,717 129,160 132,424 128,460 hands off the market. In the Northwest some exceedingly Sept. Dec. May Dec. May “Th 

fichite 5 30,671 33,379 60,49 3,145 : reek? - eae 140 4 1434 115% 2 
ae testes tg EE oe Hh roi pop ery heavy buying was done on the week’s advance. In the e dig eg 143% ae 
St. Joseph 27,094 34,402 52,432 27,175 Southwest there was considerable buying by bakers and De deaade 138 137% 140% Lith veast 
Omaha ....... 22,668 19,812 24,360 21,340 jobbers to lower average costs, but the wheat situation was Beseeees 139% 138% 139% = 151% Oct. 5 
Outside millst.. 208,938 208,568 288,995 241,540 ‘ “ Sevdeoces ee6e6 e80se 138% 1:4 7 

unsettling to those who were presumably about to enter- kak sks 140% 139 140% 11% “On 
——_ 442,363 pa ae re $51,908 tain long-time business. In the St. Louis district, business gibi mat Ren i - ry" 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— a ee Pe “ s nnlpeg uluth du-um ind ol 
St. Louis ...... 32,100 33,600 29,800 46,600 was limited to regular trade for prompt shipment, while in Sept Oct re Sept. ee ae. 
‘“ Outsides 45.500 6Y.508 ry tes prgee the central states recent large bookings had taken the edge off the market. Ca- a tees 4 tei 7 ogg 1: 1% 1 oT 

OlOGO weseeeeee ye ,v0 ty ” n - . 4 ot. . . 

Outsidef 33.238 43,973 69,190 41,025 nadian bakers are said to be booked well into next summer. _ Steet 119% 117% 114% 1s 
Indiz li 8,598 7,933 9,611 9,585 9 118% 116% 115 : ment 
Southeast .....118'659 116.259 107.734 145,010 Export Demand.—Sales to Europe are still limited, and Latin American coun- a ae ee 116% 113% 1 ised i 

oan 301.006 001.086 331,686 523,000 tries are taking only small amounts. American mills find it increasingly difficult pcs isset 138% 119% He east 
OUAIS ...«. 90 « 00 621,000 335,06 i. 4 ae = a z Sek ix ia 4 ann 

PACIFIC COAST— to meet Canadian competition in all export fields. Oriental interest is awaken- CORN “oT 
came es *** 32°66 32'296 28,790 45.700 ing, and Shanghai mill prices are practically on a par with those of the Pacific Chicago Kansas (iy Corp 
Tacoma ..... 36,183 27,188 45,165 Coast mills of the United States, but Canadian offers are 50c under both. Cana- ay wet 2 et or _o ore 

Totals _ 96,888 105,523 89,920 149,130 dian mills are even underbidding those of the United Kingdom and the Continent. _ — =, = nd ; 
| mena BOS, SSS SON Ty SOS ere arans Wheat.—Wheat futures showed a net loss of 6%4¢ last week, but there was an eile 83% 16% "ela 
eo aly “0200 6700 4500 5. . ; : i P : yer 17% 81% bby “rer 
Milwaukee 9,200 6,700 4,500 5,000 upturn the first two days of this week, the Minneapolis December option closing Diewisas 16% 81% 4% 7 ring 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY on Tuesday, Oct. 6, at only one quarter of a cent under the close of the previous B....-.. 78% 82% 76% . or 0 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS th 
m 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 6. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes el 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. th 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvil! 
Spring first patent ............ $7.75@ 8.45 $8.00@ 8.55 $....@....  $7.75@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8.90 $8.20@ 8.70 $8.35@ 8.60 $8.60@ 8.75 $8.90@ 9.10 $8.30@ 8.60 $8.504 si 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.30@ 8.00 7.86@ 8.15 ....@.... 7.50@ 7.75. 8.25@ 8.50 7.70@ 8.20 7.85@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.50 815@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.30 ....@ te 

Spring first clear ............. 6.30@ 7.20 6.75@ 6.90 ....@.... 6.50@ 6.90 7.35@ 7.45 eo Lk ee ae 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 810 ....@.... scan 

Hard winter short patent...... 7.65@ 8.45 mm re 8.05@ 8.80 7.60@ 8.00 8.80@ 9.10 8.20@ 8.60 8.35@ 8.60  8.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.65  8.40@ 8.75 8.00@ & hi 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.10@ 7.80 se 7.25@ 7.45 7.00@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.30 7.85@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 ....@.... 8.10@ 8.40 eer Ic 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.35@ 6.85 --@.. 6.55@ 6.90 6.30@ 6.60 Serh Pere coce eve. coe Qe ee. Perr co @eces coe Docee omy P 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.55@ 8.30 ....@.. .@.. 7.90@ 8.25 Se Ree, See 7.10@ 7.35 SS ee 8:10@ 8.90 8.35@ 8.70 9.50@ s] 
Soft winter straight ........... Al? Be eee ..@.. 7.25@ 7.50 ..@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.10 *%6.25@ 6.50 *6.50@ 7.35 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.00@ & tl 

Soft winter first clear ......... 6.50@ 7.00 re Ve on Osx 6.40@ 6.90 eS Seay! ee ee YS Pee aye Pee 7.50@ 7.75 FF: See 7.50@ | 
Rye flour, white .............. 4.35@ 4.55 4.65@ 4.75 s@s i. Pree 5.10@ 6.25 460@ 4.95 5.10@ 5.35 4.75@ 6.25 4.90@ 5.10 -@.. ..@ in 
Mye-four, Garh «05.055 isnesscs 3.60@ 4.05 4.00@ 4.10 oe ee 4.80@ 4.90 ....@ 4.35@ 460 ....@.... 4.45@ 4.50 T eon .@ fi 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent e 
Seattle: 52. $8.00@8.40 (49's) $6.05@6.35 (49's) $6.10@6.50 (49's) EY Re $8.20 8.65 $7.70 @8.15 a 

San Francisco... ....@8.90 7.10 @7.25 sone @.... 8.30 @8.40 8.35 @ 8.50 8.10@8.25 

@ 0 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River poirits for soft 


winter wheat flour 
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WILSHIRE EXPLAINS 
FLEISCHMANN DEAL 


president of The Fleischmann Co. States 
That Sale Was Due to Suit Against the 
Liberty Corporation Involving Patents 


Joseph A. Wilshire, president of The 
Fleischmann Co., in a telegram to The 
Northwestern Miller, dated Oct. 2, gives 
the following explanation of the con- 
summation of the sale of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation’s buildings and equip- 
ment to The Fleischmann Co., which is 
r ported in another column: 

“The Liberty Yeast Corporation will 
terminate its existence as a compressed 
yeast manufacturer and distributor on 
Oet. 5, 

“On June 14, 1923, a suit was brought 
gainst the Federal Yeast Corporation, 
ind on Sept. 29, 1924, a suit was brought 

rainst the Liberty Yeast Corporation, 
ty The Fleischmann Co. for infringe- 
ment of patents covering the processes 
ised in the manufacture of Fle'schmann’s 
east which were owned by The Fleisch- 
iann Co. 

“The suit against the Federal Yeast 
“orporation was adiudicated. in Balti- 

ore by the United States district court, 
od in the decision handed down by the 
ourt one of the basic patents of The 
‘leischmann Co. was held valid and in- 
ringed, and a decree was entered in fa- 

or of The Fleischmann Co. on May 19, 
(925. The suit against the Liberty com- 
pany is similar to that against the Fed- 
eral company, in that one of the patents 
involved in the present suit against the 
Liberty company is the basic patent 
which has been held valid in the suit 
against the Federal company. The Lib- 
erty Yeast Corporation, in view of the 
complications which might arise in case 
of a decision against it and the necessity 
of re-equipping its plants at considerable 
expense with new machinery and new 
processes in order to continue in the 
manufacturing of yeast, made the propo- 
sition to The Fleischmann Co. offering 
it its plants, equipment, patents, proc- 
esses and personal property used by it 
in the conduct of its yeast business. 

“It was deemed advisable by The 
Fleischmann Co. to accept the proposi- 
tion, and the necessary contracts were 
signed. The plants and equipment of 
the Liberty corporation will be taken 
over by The Fleischman Co. on Saturday, 
Oct. 8. Naturally the taking over by 
Che Fleischmann Co. of the plants, equip- 
ment and patent rights of the Liberty 
corporation will result in the termination 
of the suit of The Fleischmann Co. 
against the Liberty corporation, and 
decree will be entered in favor of The 
Fleischmann Co.” 





Fleischmann Stock Subdivision 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The directors of 
The Fleischmann Co., after a_ special 
meeting on Sept. 25, announced that it is 
intended to subdivide the company’s cap- 
ital stock into smaller units. A special 
meeting of stockholders has been called 
for Nov. 10 to approve plans for the 
adjustment. At the meeting, stockhold- 
ers will be asked to approve an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 
1,500,000 to 4,500,000 shares, all without 
par value. If this is approved, it is 
proposed to issue three shares of new 
common for each share now held. It is 
expected that the readjustment will take 
place before the close of the current year. 

Fleischmann shares advanced _ to 123% 
on the New York Stock Exchange on 
Sept. 25 just prior to the announcement 
of the proposed split-up. This price 
represented the highest that has been 
quoted for the shares in the history of 
the company. Following the announce- 
ment, the shares reacted to 117% and 
closed at 118, a net loss of 1% points for 
the day. 

Fleischmann shares have attracted con- 
siderable attention in speculative -quar- 
ters since the beginning of the year, and 
have advanced almost steadily from a 
low level of 75. The company is now 
paying dividends at the rate of $4 a 
share annually on the present stock, al- 
though an extra payment of $1 was made 
in August, and it was reported in the 
financial district that the management 
contemplates the inauguration of divi- 
dends at the rate of $2 a share annually 
on the proposed new stock. The latter 
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would be equal to $6 a share on the pres- 
ent stock. 

The company’s statement of earnings 
for the six months ended June 30, 1925, 
the latest official report available, showed 
record breaking gross and net incomes. 
Gross sales for the period amounted to 
$26,016,513, against $21,594,306 in the 
corresponding period last year. After 
paying all expenses and charges, the net 
income totaled $6,088,162, against $4,- 
574,000 in the same period last year. 
After allowing for preferred dividends, 
the net income for the six months’ period 
was equal to $4.03 a share on the present 
common stock, against $3.03 earned in the 
first six months of 1924. 





MARCY RESIGNS PRESIDENCY 
OF ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—George E. Marcy, one 
of the foremost grain men of the country, 
has resigned as president of the Armour 
Grain Co. and has been elected chairman 
of the board of this concern. John Kel- 
logg, who succeeds him as president, has 
been first vice president since 1916. 





John Kellogg, President Armour Grain Co. 


V. R. Nicol was re-elected a vice presi- 
dent, and George E. Saunders was also 
elected as one. O. S. Dowse, E. E. Navey 
and C. E. Hunting were elected assistant 
vice presidents. H. C. Pohlzen was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, and J. 
R. Overlock was made comptroller. 

Mr. Marcy has been an outstanding 
figure in the grain trade; he became as- 
sociated with the Armour Grain Co. in 
1889, and was made president in 1910. In 
assuming the chairmanship of the board, 
he will retain his active interest in the 
affairs of the company, but he is anxious 
to take‘things more easily and give more 
responsibility to younger men in the or- 
ganization. 





ATLANTA BAKING COMPANY 
ENTERTAINS 200 VISITORS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Most of the New 
York delegation which attended the 
opening of the Southern Baking Co.’s 
new plant at Atlanta, Ga., returned home 
on Sept. 30, delighted with the trip. 

The special train which left here Sept. 
26 took on other delegations at various 
points en route until the total number 
of visitors was swelled to about 200. 

Hospitality of the true southern va- 
riety marked both the journey to At- 
lanta and the period spent there, be- 
cause nothing was overlooked to make 
the visit enjoyable. The diner of the 
special train was well supplied with all 
kinds of cake for which the Stone bakery 
is famous, and the hotel accommodations 
reserved were all that could be desired. 

The plant of the Stone Baking Co., the 
principal one in the chain of the Southern 
Baking Co., is a marvel in construction 
and equipment, and already is as far 





along the road toward successful opera- 
tion as many others which have been 
much longer in operation. 

Harry D. Tipton, well known to mill- 
ers and flour men all over the country, is 
president of the company, and in his 
usual thorough manner has built a busi- 
ness that is a credit to America and a 
monument to his ability. 

A full description of the plant of the 
Southern Baking Co. will appear in the 
October bakery number of The North- 
western Miller. W. QuACKENBUSH. 


WESTERN CANADA'S CROP 
SET AT 400,000,000 BUS 


Winnipec, Man.—Western Canada’s 
1925 wheat crop was estimated at 400,- 
385,000 bus in a statement issued by the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association. 
The figure is based on an estimated av- 
erage of 20.1 bus to the acre on 19,- 
865,000 acres. 

Production by provinces was estimated 
as follows: Manitoba 38,634,000 bus, Sas- 
katchewan 224,513,000, Alberta 135,238,- 
000. 

The aggregate estimate for oats was 
392,653,000 bus, barley 45,355,000, rye 9,- 
220,000, and flaxseed 6,395,000. 

* . 

Winnirrc, Man.—E. W. Beatty, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who has just completed his annual in- 
spection tour through western Canada, 
states that, according to information now 
available, there is every indication that 
early estimates of this year’s wheat crop 
will be considerably exceeded. Mr. 
Beatty places the yield of wheat for the 
three prairie provinces at 380,000,000 bus. 


LARGE WHEAT ACREAGE 
ESTIMATED IN KANSAS 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—J. F. Jarrell, agri- 
cultural development manager for the 
Santa Fe Railroad, estimates that 12,- 
000,000 acres will be sown to wheat in 
Kansas this fall. This would be an in- 
crease of 1,500,000 acres over last year, 
and would comprise a record acreage for 
the state. 

Three causes are assigned for the in- 
creased acreage: high prices for the crop 
now going to market, sod coming under 
cultivation for the first time in western 
counties, and the feeling among farmers 
that 1925 will be a good year, for the 
reason that in Kansas a good wheat year 
usually follows a poor one. 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
INVESTIGATE STANDARDS 


Kansas City, Mo.—A group of feed 
control officials visited mills in the South- 
west last week to investigate at first 
hand the workings of the present tenta- 
tive millfeed standards, and will make 
recommendations to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington as to wheth- 
er they should be made permanent. 

The following members of the feed 
control bureau compr’sed the committee: 
F. D. Fuller, Austin, Texas; H. A. Hal- 
vorson, Minneapolis; J. C. Mohler, To- 
peka, Kansas; J. W. Sample, Nashville, 
Tenn; Dr. E. E. Werner, St. Louis. The 
latter is technical adviser to the Millers’ 
National Federation. 


KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 
FOLLOWS CHICAGO’S LEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Three propositions 
will be presented to members of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for ballot 
on Oct. 20, which are practically the 
same as the changes proposed in the 
rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
are designed to make the two markets 
uniform in business practices. 

The revision would give nonresident 
members of the exchange the privilege of 
voting by mail; give directors power to 
limit fluctuations in grain in times of 
emergency; and provides for the estab- 
lishment of a business conduct commit- 
tee composed of the president of the 
Board of Trade, the president of the 
Clearing House Company, and three 
other members. The latter would be 
given arbitrary powers in dealing with 
members suspected of manipulating 
prices. 
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LAKE OF WOODS CO. 
ABSORBS DOMINION 


New Company Under Title of Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Formed with W. 
W. Hutchison as President 








Toronto, Ont., Oct. 6—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has purchased the assets of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and a new 
company to be called the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has been formed, with W. W. 
Hutchison as president, F. S. Meighen, 
C. M. G., vice president, C. H. G. Short 
general manager, and R. R. Hutchison 
secretary-treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors consists of W. W. Hutchison, Gen- 
eral Meighen, Abner Kingman, R. W. 
Reford, Walter Milson and M. H. Hutch- 
ison. 

This new Dominion company will be 
operated as a subsidiary to the purchas- 
ing concern. There will be no new financ- 
ing or any new issue of stock. With this 
newly added subsidiary, the Lake of the 
Woods company will have an actual and 
proven daily capacity at Montreal. Its 
principal mills are at Keewatin, Portage 
la Prairie and Medicine Hat. 

A. H. Batery. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS IN 
SESSION AT MADISON 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A good attendance of bakers is 
the feature of the opening session of the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers, 
Inc., being held at the Hotel Loraine, 
Madison. The convention opened yester- 
day with a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors and an entertainment for the vis- 
itors last evening. The first business 
session opened this morning with an ad- 
dress by President Poehlmann, of Mil- 
waukee. He commented on the consoli- 
dation of important baking companies 
and stressed the necessity of retailers 
and independent wholesalers getting to- 
gether for their protection. 

Miss M. Gibbons, of The Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on stimulating sales, and 
dwelt in particular on the importance of 
having well-trained salesladies. The 
board of directors recommended that the 
state of Wisconsin be asked to take over 
the model bakery which the association 
has conducted for the last two years at 
the state fair, and to make this a per- 
manent exhibit for educational purposes. 

The annual banquet will be held this 
evening, and business sessions will be 
continued tomorrow. 





S. O. Werner. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
HOLDS SALES MEETING 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The entire sales force 
of the Ralston Purina Co., numbering 
approximately 600, attended a four-day 
sales conference here last week. All dis- 
cussions were led by William H. Dan- 
forth, president of the company, and the 
sales policies of the firm were strongly 
impressed on the men. 

The sessions were held at the Wednes- 
day Club and the Chase Hotel. The 
features of the afternoon sessions were 
plays, put on by employees of the firm, 
showing how sales are actually made. 
On the night of Oct. 1 a banquet was 
given at the Chase Hotel for all attend- 
ing the conference. ; 








SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 
RE-ELECT OLD OFFICERS 


Mrinwneaporis, Minn. — The annual 
meeting of the Southern Minnesota Mills 
was held in Minneapolis, Sept. 30, at 
which time George M. Palmer, of Man- 
kato, was re-elected president, W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha, vice president, and H. 
L. Beecher, New Ulm, treasurer. C. T. 
Vandenover was re-elected secretary. 

Messrs. Palmer, Webb, Beecher and 
W. L. Harvey, of Minneapolis, constitute 
the board of directors, all being elected 
for a three-year term. 

Besides the above, those from out of 
town attending the meeting were C. R. 
McClave, Lewistown, Mont., Guy W. Ev- 
erett and E. Everett, Waseca, Minn., and 
F. E. Hawley, Watertown, S. D. 
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WILLIAM B. WARD ENGINEERS 
MERGER OF BAKERY MERGERS 





Consolidation of Continental Baking Corporation and Ward 
and General Baking Companies Planned in Formation 
of New General Baking Corporation 


A series of rumors and counter rumors 
which had agitated the stock market in 
New York for several days and had led 
to many exaggerated reports, culminated 
in the announcement on Oct. 3 that the 
General Baking Corporation had been 
incorporated in Baltimore. The new cor- 
poration was formed with 5,000,000 
shares of class A, no par value, stock and 
a like number of shares of class B stock. 
As figured by the Maryland tax com- 
mission, this would make the capital 
stock of the corporation equal to $1,000,- 
000,000. The bonus tax paid to the state 
was $20,000,000, said to be the largest 
amount ever paid by one firm to the state 
in this form. 

Simultaneously with the news of the 
formation of the new corporation, came 
the announcement of the resignation of 
William B. Ward from the chairmanship 
of the Ward Baking Co., and of Paul H. 
Helms as secretary-treasurer of the 
Ward Baking Co. The latter was named 
president of the newly formed General 
Baking Corporation, while the only other 
officer named was J. W. Rumbough, New 
York, who was appointed secretary- 
treasurer. No board of directors was 
named, it being considered that the chair- 
manship of this board will be left open 
for William B. Ward, who has been 
prominently connected with the forma- 
tion of the new corporation, to accept 
when its plans have been consummated. 


TO TAKE OVER THREE LARGE MERGERS 


It is announced that the aim of the 
formation of this new corporation is the 
acquisition of the three largest bakery 
mergers in the country, the Continental 
Baking Corporation, the Ward Baking 
Co. and the General Baking Co. The 
capital stock of these three companies, it 
is considered, represents $400,000,000, 
that of the General company being placed 
at $100,000,000, with a similar value at- 
tached to the holdings of the Ward com- 
pany, while the Continental’s stock is con- 
sidered to be worth $200,000,000. The 
annual sales value of these three )com- 
panies is at least $200,000,000, and repre- 
sents nearly 10 per cent of the country’s 
bread trade. 

The three companies have a total of 
157 plants scattered throughout the 
United States, the Continental contribut- 
ing 106 to this total, while Ward’s has 
18 and the General company 33. 


W. B. WARD ENGINEERS NEW MERGER 


William B. Ward has been the leading 
light in the formation of this merger of 
mergers, and as he held controlling inter- 
est in all of the companies concerned, it 
was comparatively easy for him to effect 
the consolidation. It is reported that he 
offered to purchase from the stockhokl- 
ers of the General Baking Co. the 419,- 
792 shares of common stock held by 
them, at $225 per share. In proof of 
his good faith, he deposited $2,000,000 
with the Guaranty Trust Co. to care for 
such shares as might be deposited with 
that bank by Oct. 10. William Dein- 
inger, president of the General Baking 
Co., later reported that Mr. Ward’s of- 
fer had been accepted by the majority 
of the shareholders. 


PURCHASE OF RAW MATERIAL CONCERNS 


It was commonly reported that it was 
the intention of the new corporation to 
include in the merger firms manufactur- 
ing the materials which go into the mak- 
ing of bread, such as flour, yeast, sugar 
and milk. The activity in the stock of 
The Fleischmann Co. and the announce- 
ment of its buying of the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation naturally led it to be named 
as part of the new corporation’s plans, 
but this rumor was set at rest by a state- 
ment by Joseph Wilshire, president of 
the company, that the merger was the re- 
sult of a suit brought by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. against the Liberty corporation 
for infringement of patent rights which 


had caused the latter company to consid- 
er that it would best pay it to sell out to 
The Fleischmann Co. rather than to stay 
in business. 

It was also rumored that a large group 
of flour mills in the Northwest was to 
be included in the merger, but inquiries 
made of the principal milling companies 
in the district by The Northwestern 
Miller led to the report being strongly 
denied by all. It was pointed out in this 
connection that it was improbable that 
the new consolidation would attempt to 
manufacture its own flour, as it preferred 
to see the millers cut one anothers’ prices 
in an attempt to procure its business. It 
is also believed that most large mills 
would set too high a price on the value of 
their brands to permit of their companies 
becoming engaged solely in the manufac- 
ture of flour for the General Baking Cor- 
poration. 

The oldest of the three firms con- 
cerned in the new merger is the General 


Baking Co. which was formed in 1911 as 
the result of a series of consolidations 
and purchases whereby the company op- 
erated 33 plants in 24 states throughout 
the United States. 

The Ward Baking Co. was formed in 
February, 1924, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $50,000,000, and now operates 18 
plants. The recent announcement by its 
Chicago branch of a considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of bread led to reports 
varying from the fact that it was suffer- 
ing from a decline in the sales of its prod- 
ucts to the statement that it was consid- 
ered that the company intended to carry 
on a bread price war in this country. 

The best known of the three companies 
forming the new merger is probably the 
Continental Baking Corporation, the 
formation of which caused no small sen- 
sation at the end of last year. The nu- 
cleus of this corporation was provided 
by the United Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, which itself was an amalgamation 
of various bakeries which had _ been 
formed in 1922. The number of firms ac- 
quired by the Continental grew rapidly, 
until at present it has 106 plants scat- 
tered throughout the country, many of 
them of very large capacity. 

The legality of the formation cf the 
Continental corporation was questioned 
last spring, as it was considered that it 
might be in violation of the Clayton anti- 
trust law, and a Senate resolution called 
for an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into its activities. 








The Growth of the Bakery Merger 


The following summary of consolida- 
tions and mergers that have resulted in 
the recent master merger of the General 
Baking Co. is necessarily incomplete, and 
gives only the general outline: 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated under the laws of Mary- 
land, Nov. 6, 1924; authorized capital, 
2,000,000 shares of preferred stock, 
2,000,000 shares of Class A common 
stock, and 2,000,000 shares of Class B 
common stock, total value at par, $600,- 
000,000. 

To date the following acquisitions by 
the Continental Baking Corporation have 
been publicly announced: 

United Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, 


American Bakery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, III. 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Massachusetts Baking Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
PP meee Bread Co., Kansas City, 
0. 
. Stritzinger Baking Co. Norristown, 


a. 
Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Newark, N, J. 
Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. C. 
Washington Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, 

Wash. 

Spokane Bakery Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Perfection Bread Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
Log Cabin Bakery, Portland, Oregon. 
Ogden Baking Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Butter Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 

Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Beverly Hills Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

R. B. Ward Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 

San Diego and Berkeley, Cal. 


Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Northern Bakeries, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. 


Practically all of the baking companies 
thus acquired by the Continental were 
themselves consolidations, the main fea- 
tures being as follows: 


UNITED BAKERIFS CORPORATION 


This company was formed in 1922, as 
an amalgamation of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Ward & 
Ward, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. By subse- 
quent purchases in 1922 and 1923 it ac- 
quired control of the Shults Bread Co., 
New York City; the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Baking Co., Inc; the Crescent Baking 
Co., New York; the Stroehmann Bak- 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va; the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, Ill; the 
Atlas Bakeries, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Ward Brothers Co., Inc., New York, 





The Campbell Baking Co. was or- 
anized in 1920 to consolidate the Camp- 
ell Baking Co. of New Jersey, the 
Campbell Bread Co. of New Jersey, the 
Campbell Baking Co. of Iowa, the Col- 
lege Hill Baking Co. of Kansas, the 
Wank Baking Co. of Missouri, the Mur- 
ray Baking Co. of Kansas, the Okla- 
homa Bread Co., the Campbell Baking 
Co. of Oklahoma, and the Campbell- 
Stone Baking Co. of Texas, 

Ward & Ward, Inc., was a consolida- 
tion of baking companies operating seven 
large plants in the East. 

The Shults’ Bread Co. controlled 12 
baking plants in and around New York 
City: two in Manhattan, four in Brook- 
lyn, one in Jamaica, L. I., one in the 
Bronx, one in Westchester, one in Stat- 
en Island, and two in Hoboken, N. J. 

The Stroehmann Baking Co., incor- 
porated in 1906 and reincorporated in 
1914, controlled three baking plants. 

Ward Brothers Co. in 1923 purchased 
control of the Holland Baking Co., op- 
erating plants in Columbus, Youngstown, 
Dayton and Toledo, Ohio, 


AMERICAN BAKERY CO, 


The American Bakery Co. represented 
a consolidation of the following baking 
companies in St. Louis, Mo: 

Hauck-Hoerr Baking Co. 

Heydt Bakery. 

Welle-Boettler Baking Co. 

Freund Bakery. 

Home Bakery. 


STANDARD BAKERIES CORPORATION 


The Standard Bakeries Corporation 
was forméd in 1923 as a consolidation of 
the following bakery concerns: 

Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. 

Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Denver (Co:0.) Bread Co. 

Western Bread Co., Denver, Colo. 

Sunville (Colo.) Baking Co. 

Purity Bread Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

El Paso (Texas) Baking Co. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Baking Co. 

Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Beverly Hills (Cal.) Baking Co. 


LIVINGSTON BAKING CO. 
The Livingston Baking Co. in 1923 ac- 
uired the Grant Baking Co., also of 
hicago. In 1918 the Livingston com- 
pany bought the plant of the Berhalter 
Health Food Co., Chicago. 


TAGGART BAKING CO. 

The Taggart Baking Co. operated bak- 
oy. plants in Indianapolis and Anderson, 
nd. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAKING CO. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co. was a 
consolidation of New England bakeries, 
operating plants in Boston, Springfield, 
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Fitchburg and Holyoke, Mass., and New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury and 
Hartford, Conn. 


CONSUMERS’ BREAD CO. 

The Consumers’ Bread Co. operated 
three bakery plants in Kansas City, Mo., 
and others in Wichita, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Enid, Okla 


CONSUMERS’ BAKING CO. 


The Consumers’ Baking Co. controlled 
bakery plants at Newark, Paterson and 
Harrison, N. J. 


CORBY BAKING Co. 


The Corby Baking Co. controlled }\\- 
ery plants at Washington, D. C., and at 
Alexandria and Richmond, Va. 


OCCIDENT BAKING CO. 


The Occident Baking Co. owned pla:its 
in Minneapolis and Madison, Wis., ‘he 
former having a capacity of 4,000 loaves 
per hour. 


NORTHERN BAKERIES, LTD. 

This organization was formed, at ‘he 
instance of the Continental corporat’ in, 
to combine under one immediate con. ro] 
the following Canadian compan':s: 
James M. Aird, Ltd., James Stracl .n, 
Ltd., Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., D. \. 
and G. A. Aird, all of Montreal; he 
Ideal Baking Co., Ltd., Toronto d 
Hamilton; the Neal Baking Co., L. |. 
Windsor, St. Thomas, Sarina and I. n- 
don, Ont. 

GENERAL BAKING CO. 


The General Baking Co., New Y:-k 
City, represents a series of consoli 
tions and purchases whereby the comp: 
came into control and operation of b 
eries in Providence, R. I; Washington, 
C; New York City (five plants), Buff: 
Rochester (two plants) and Syracuse, 
Y; Canton, Cleveland, Steubenville a 
Toledo, Ohio; Boston (two plants) a. « 
Springfield, Mass; Wheeling, W. \ 
St. Louis, Mo; Jersey City and Newa 
N. J; Detroit, Mich; New Orleans, | 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa; Ba 
more, Md; Norfolk, Va., and Waterbu 
Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 

The outstanding capital stock of | 
General Baking Co. at the close of 1! 
was reported as valued at $17,212,000 
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WARD BAKING CORPORATION 


The Ward Baking Corporation, 
ganized in February, 1924, with an 
thorized capitalization of $50,000,0:"), 
took over the properties of the Wa 
Baking Co., New York City. The co 
pany operates 16 bakery plants in 
cities. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES’ 
PROFITS INCREASE | 


New York, N. Y.—The net earni 
of the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., one of t 
largest bakers of cakes in the Unit 
States, for the first 24 weeks of 1925 we 
$364,826, an increase of 45 per cent ov 
those of the same period in 1924. In 
cations are that the company’s earnin 
for the second half of the year will ! 
even greater, since the capacity of t! 
concern has been increased about 50 p 
cent by the addition of a plant in D 
troit which has just been completed. 

The Grennan company has 43 pla 
distributed throughout the United Stat 
and by the extensive use of motor tru 
no less than 482 towns are supplied w 
the company’s products through its 4 
000 retail agents. 

It is expected that the gross sales 
the company will reach $7,000,000 
1925, and the indicated net profits, af! 
allowing for dividends on the 4,996 shar: 
of 7 per cent stock, will represent : 
earning of $2.70 a share on the 307,72 
shares of common stock outstanding. 





~- 





MAPLE LEAF MAKES SALES CHANGE 
Winnirec, Man. — Stewart Gordo! 
who has been in charge of the flour sale 
department of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., at Winnipeg, left for Calgary. 
Alta., last week, to become manager of 
the company’s office there, and to direct 
the sales organization in Alberta an‘ 

western Saskatchewan. 

Before leaving to take up his new 
duties at Calgary, Mr. Gordon was the 
guest at luncheon of a number of Winn 
peg friends, who presented him with : 
case of pipes. Mr. Gordon’s successor 4‘ 
Winnipeg is J. F. Wadsworth, - 
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WASHINGTON SHOWS 
BELATED INTEREST 


Department of Justice “Scrutinizes” Bakery 
Merger—Secret Action of Federal 
Trade Commission Disclosed 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 5.—(Special 
‘Telegram)—Announcement of the new 
bakery merger brought marked activities 
in governmental circles. Despite the fact 
that the merger had been rumored for 
some months past, there was suddenly a 
most intense interest in Washington. 
‘his took shape in three different direc- 
tions. 

First, the Department of Justice let it 

known that the details of the merger 

yuld be scrutinized closely. 

Second, two members of the Federal 
trade Commission, constituting the mi- 
pority, abrogated the rule of secrecy re- 
cently imposed and made public a com- 
plaint filed some time ago against the 

mtinental Baking Corporation, giving 

‘ice to a denunciation of the so-called 
bread trust.” 

Third, the Peoples’ Legislative Service, 

aded by Basil Manly, wrote a letter 

the President and made it public, call- 

» for the resignation of the majority 

embers of the Federal Trade Commis- 

mn for alleged derelictions. 

To date, those are the main develop- 

ents. It is certain that others are to 

llow. There are congressmen who are 
ixiously awaiting the chance to get at 
what they call the “bread trust.” 

Inquiries at the Department of Justice 
imply bring the information, officially, 
hat the whole transaction “is being ex- 
unined carefully.” If there is any cause 
for complaint, it will be made public at 
i later date, it is reported. 

The Federal Trade Commission had 
nothing to say until very late in the day 
on Monday, and then two of its members, 
Huston Thompson and John F. Nugent, 
‘onstituting the minority, issued a state- 
nent making public for the first time the 
fact that the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration had been charged with violation 
of the Clayton antitrust act. The com- 
plaint was filed on April 13, 1925. It has 
been the rule of the commission not to 
make public such complaints until an- 
wers have been filed. 

In their statement, the minority com- 
missioners recite that they make public 
the news of the complaint because they 
do not intend to be bound by the secrecy 
rule, which they believe contravenes the 
spirit of the law creating the commission. 

“The courts have held that the Clayton 
act was intended to arrest the creation 
of trusts, etc., in their incipiency, and 
before consummation,” declares Commis- 
sioner Thompson in his statement. “I 
cannot see how we can now follow out 
that thought when from newspaper ac- 
counts this huge combine has already 
been effected. As has been stated in a 
number of cases, more lately with re- 
spect to the Armour-Morris merger, it 
is a most difficult thing to unscramble 
such combinations once they are created. 

“In the present case, making public the 
complaint on April 13 would have noti- 
fied the public of the steps that were be- 
ing taken toward a huge bread combina- 
tion by the respondents. Such publicity 
in all probability would have had the 
effect of halting the combination of the 
respondent with other great baking cor- 
porations until the legality of such mer- 
gers was determined. 

“At the time of issuing the complaint 
there was such a prima facie case made 
out that the members of the commission, 
a majority of the board of review and 
those examiners who were in the case, 
had reason to believe that the facts set 
forth in the complaint constituted a ten- 
dency toward monopoly.. Commissioner 
Nugent and I are of the opinion that the 
failure to make public after a service 
upon the respondent on April 13 was con- 
trary to the spirit of the law as provided 
in the Clayton act, and because of this 
failure the public has been deprived of 
its rights in the premises.” _ 

Mr. Thompson and. Mr. Nugent con- 
clude their statement with the assertion 
that the result of the combination has 
been “to substantially lessen competition 
between such corporations,” “to restrain 
competition in bread, biscuits, crackers, 
cakes and other food products,” and “to 
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was formerly 124. 


further announcement. 


of importance. 


those in the East. 





Ward Company Cuts Bread Price 


Curcaeo, I1rr.—The Ward Baking Co., in the Chicago newspapers on 
Oct. 1, announced a large cut in the price of bread. Advertisements in 
the daily press carried the message that the prices of bread in the Chicago 
territory had been adjusted, and that in future the 114-lb loaf would sell 
at 2c less, and the 1-lb loaf at 1'c less, than formerly. 

This announcement came as a surprise, and the heads of other baking 
establishments are at a loss to explain the action of this company. The 
Ward company’s wholesale price for a large loaf is now 10c, whereas it 
The pound loaf sells at 7c, instead of the former 81/2c. 

The managers of other leading bakeries say that they have not yet 
met the new price, and they are still uncertain as to whether it would be 
advisable to follow the example set by the Ward company. At present 
they are watching developments and in a few days they may make a 


It is said that the Ward company’s business has fallen off, and it has 
made this price reduction in order to revive the demand for its brands. 

It is feared by some in the trade that this is the beginning of a war in 
the price of bread, and that the same conditions may arise in other cities 


The Ward company will give no reason for its action, although it was 
said that bread prices were higher here than in other large cities, notably 











tend to create in. the Continental Baking 
Corporation a monopoly in commerce.” 

The People’s Legislative Service, of 
which Basil Manly is the head, does not 
count much in Washington, but it does 
stir up agitation. This organization has 
sent the following letter to the President: 

“The newspapers of this morning pub- 
lish the official announcement of the for- 
mation of the nationwide bread trust 
against which I protested in my petition 
to the Federal Trade Commission of Aug. 
29, 1925, copy of which was transmitted 
to you upon the same date. 

“In that petition I urged upon that 
commission the vital importance of obev- 
ing the resolution adopted by the Senate 
more than a year ago, ordering an inves- 
tigation of this proposed merger. The 
purpose of that resolution was to pre- 
vent this colossal combination and pro- 
tect the people’s bread from monopoly 
control. 





William B. Ward, the Outstanding Figure in the Recent Gigantic Bakery Merger 


“For more than a year, responsible 
financial journals have reported, without 
denial, that such a merger was pending, 
and it was upon such evidence that the 
Senate ordered the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to act. That commission, for 
reasons which have not been officially 
disclosed, willfully disobeyed the lawful 
order of the Senate and suppressed this 
investigation. 

“More than a month ago I laid before 
the Federal Trade Commission evidence 
from a responsible financial journal that 
negotiations were then being conducted 
to complete this combination and form a 
nationwide bread trust. 

“In that petition I charged that disre- 
gard of the Senate’s resolution had per- 
mitted great strides in the direction of 
monopoly; that unconscionable profits 
had been and were being made as a re- 
sult of excessive prices for bread; and 
that negotiations were at that very mo- 
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ment under way, which, if permitted to 
proceed, would substantially establish one 
great combination in control of the bak- 
ing industry of the United States. 

“I served formal notice upon the com- 
mission that if, through inaction of the 
Federal Trade Commission and other 
executive branches charged with the ad- 
ministration of the antitrust laws, the 
bread merger is permitted to proceed 
until a gigantic, nationwide trust seizes 
control of the bread of the American peo- 
ple, you will be responsible for a situa- 
tion which it is appalling to contem- 
plate. The dictator of the price of the 
nation’s bread will have greater power 
than any despot. 

“In spite of this warning, the Federal 
Trade Commission has refused to act. 
We are now faced with the accomplished 
fact. The bread trust is a reality. The 
price of the nation’s bread is subject to 
its dictation. It has likewise the ability, 
through its concentrated buying power, 
to hammer down the price of flour, and 
thus indirectly fix the price of the farm- 
ers’ wheat. 

“The Federal Trade Commission’s rec- 
ord for inaction, disobedience of the Sen- 
ate’s lawful order, and willful suppres- 
sion of all action looking to the control 
of this monopoly constitutes gross negli- 
gence of official duty. 

“The majority members of the commis- 
sion are responsible. I am informed that 
commissioners Thompson and Nugent 
have consistently urged action against 
the bread trust. Without access to the 
official records of the commission, it must 
be inferred that the majority members, 
namely, commissioners Van Fleet, Hunt 
and Humphrey, have used their power to 
suppress the investigation and protect 
the trust. 

“If the records of the commission con- 
firm this inference, it would appear to be 
clearly your duty to demand the imme- 
diate resignation of those commissioners 
who have been guilty of this gross negli- 
gence. 

“You have recently demanded the res- 
ignation of a member of the Shipping 
Board because of a disagreement of 
policy. Is there not far greater reason 
for even more drastic action toward 
those who have neglected their official 
duty and willfully disobeyed the lawful 
orders of the United States Senate?” 

The President is out of Washington. 
It is not known what his attitude will be. 
It is assumed that he will not take official 
notice of the communication from the 
Peoples’ Legislative Service. 

From now on, however, it is certain 
that developments in the baking combina- 
tion will be watched closely by all of the 
governmental agencies involved. It is 
likely that the majority members of the 
Federal Trade Commission may have 
something to say later. 

Gerorce E. Axkerson, 





BREAD PRICE REDUCED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—The three large 
baking companies of Winnipeg have an- 
nounced a reduction in the price of 
bread, effective Oct. 1, of one cent per 
loaf. This change follows the several 
reductions recently made by millers in 
the price of flour, which, in turn, were 
rendered possible by lower prices for 
wheat. The 16-0z wrapped loaf is now 
being sold, retail, at 7c, and the 20-oz 
loaf at 8c. Most of the smaller bakeries 
are making a similar reduction. 

Bread prices at Vancouver, B. C., also 
are lower. Effective Oct. 2, the 16-oz 
loaf is selling there at 8!2c. The Master 
Bakers’ Association of that port now 
quotes 12 bread tickets for $1. 





NEW ELEVATOR TO BE 
BUILT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Puiapetepuia, Pa.—Agnew T. Dice, 
président of the Reading Railway and of 
the Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co., an- 
nounces that a contract to build the new 
Port Richmond elevator has been award- 
ed to M. A. Long & Co., Baltimore. The 
structure is to be completed in 18 
months. It -will cost $4,000,000, and be 
one of the largest and best-equipped ele- 
vators in the country.: It will have a 
capacity. of .2,500,000 bus grain, and be 
capable of expansion to 5,000,000 bus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market experienced another 
weak spell late last week. The only 
strength displayed was on Sept. 29, when 
the market advanced about 4c bu. It 
held firm for a day, but then fell off, 
closing Oct. 3 with a net decline for 
the week of 3c. 

The strength in wheat, Oct. 5-6, 
brought in some fresh business, but not 
as much as expected. Even at the ad- 
vance, prices are still a little below the 
high point of a week ago. 

Large Flour Sales Made.—Fairly 
heavy sales of flour were made on the 
temporary bulge. Some of the larger com- 
panies reported the'r bookings on Sept. 
29 and 30 as the heaviest for over two 
weeks. Others did proportionately well. 
In fact, some millers feel that buying 
has been, if anything, too free. As one 
country miller expressed it, “buying has 
been too heavy to be healthy, on a de- 
clining market.” 

Mill Operations Increasing.—Evident- 
ly some millers anticipate difficulty in 
getting the weaker members of the trade 
to order out flour bought when the mar- 
ket was 50@70c bbl higher. It takes a 
market of this kind to develop the irre- 
sponsibles. Directions, however, for the 
time being are very satisfactory, and 
mill operations at Minneapolis are in- 
creasing. The outlook is for close to a 
record run during the next three months. 

Price Cutting.—The price situation is 
gradually improving, but is still far from 
satisfactory. Here and there mills are 
apparently so keen to accumulate book- 
ings that they are willing to sacrifice 
legitimate profits to gain their ends. The 
majority, however, recognize their op- 
portunity, and are refusing to book ad- 
ditional business that does not show a 
reasonable profit. 

As an illustration of existing condi- 
tions, a spring wheat miller last week re- 
ported on his return from New )York 
that on one day there was a spread of 
80c bbl in the asking prices for north- 
western patents. The flours were pre- 
sumably of the same grade, so that this 
gentleman could not account for the vari- 
ation in price, and he wondered how 
those who put out the minimum quota- 
tions figured their cost. 

Clear Flour Slow.—Thte demand for 
top clears is spotted. Some mills are 
still doing a fair business for near-by 
shipment; others have difficulty in pre- 
venting an accumulation, Consequently, 
a tendency is noted toward a reduction 
in prices not in keeping with market con- 
ditions, especially on offals. A reduction 
in clears should be reflected in higher 
prices on patents and feeds, but this is 
not noticeable. Second clear, naturally, 
lacking a steady export outlet, is weak. 
This is to be expected, but such is not 
the case with fancy and first clears. 
These can be used to good advantage in 
the domestic market, and should not be 
sacrificed, 

Export Trade.—Several small lots, 
ranging from 500 to 1,000 bags, of both 
export patents and clears, were worked 
for export by Minneapolis companies last 
week, shipment from Buffalo. These 
went almost exclusively to established 
connections in Great Britain and the 
Continent. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Oct. 6 Year ago 

WOME eh 6 cesceeseee $8.00@8.55 $8.15 @8.80 
Standard patent ..... 7.85@8.15 7.758.40 
Second patent ....... 7.65@7.85 7.60@8.15 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.45@7.65 -@.. 
*First clear, jute..... 6.75 @6.90 6. 25 @6. 15 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.75 4.80@5.10 

*140-lb jutes, 

DURUM 


As was expected, the advance in the 
grain market early last week brought in 





considerable semolina business. All mills 
grinding durum wheat apparently made 
good sales. Quotations were advanced 
%4c lb, or the equivalent of 50c bbl, but 
afterward the market declined %c. It is 
again showing signs of firmness. How- 
ever, since the big sales in the middle of 
last week, there has been little doing. 
Buyers apparently are awaiting develop- 
ments. The trade is far from being 
loaded up, so that millers look for good 
buying. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 3%c. 

In the week ending Oct. 3, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 77,208 
bbls durum products, compared with 78,- 
850, made by seven mills, the previous 
week, 

RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour prices are 35c bbl 
higher for the week, and medium 10c, 
but dark is unchanged. In other words, 
the various grades are more in line than 
they were. Mills are making fair day- 
to-day sales of white but, for the time 
being, dark flour is neglected. If there 
is no improvement in demand for the lat- 
ter soon, asking prices will probably have 
to be shaded in order to prevent accumu- 
lation. Minneapolis rye mills have a fair 
volume of business on their books, prob- 
ably more than a year ago. One sale of 





2,000 bblis to a big baking company was 
reported last week. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted nominal- 
ly at $4.65@4.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
pure medium at $4.30@4.40, and pure 
dark at $4@4.10. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 16,204 bbls flour, compared with 
15,891 made by four mills the previous 
week, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual election of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 1, 
Henry J. Moreton, manager of the Rart- 
lett-Frazier Co., was elected president, 
to succeed A. L. Searle. Mr. Moreton, 
for years, has been a prominent member 
of the chamber and has taken a keen in- 
terest in its affairs. He is an open-air 
enthusiast, is an advocate of hiking, and 
holds a commission as captain of a bat- 
tery company in the Minnesota National 
Guard, 

S. M. Archer, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and John §S. Pillsbury. of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., were elect- 
ed first and second vice presidents, re- 
spectively. The following were elected 
directors: J. C. Wyman, A. F. Owen, F. 
J. Seidl, E. E. Mitchell and George K. 
Labatt. Board of arbitration: Asher 
Howard, E. S. Ferguson and James 
Macrae. Board of appeals: C. G. Wil- 
liams, J. A. Mull and P. C. Rutherford. 


WHEAT 


Receipts at Minneapolis have fallen 
off very materially. Arrivals, Oct. 6, 
were 251 cars, and shipments 180. Coun- 
try elevators, however, are well filled, 
and there is plenty of wheat in transit 
to Minneapolis. Farmers are said to be 
slow in liquidating their storage tickets, 
evidently anticipating higher prices later. 

The cash wheat market is exceptionally 
strong, especially on the higher grades. 
The ordinary run of No. 1 northern 
wheat is perhaps Ic bu lower for the 
week, compared with the option, but 14 


H. J. Moreton, President of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 








2c higher. 
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per cent protein wheat, or more, is f: 
Outside inquiry is good. 


Canadian prices are close to a wor! 
basis in Minneapolis. 
on Oct. 3 that some Canadian wheat 
actually been sold to come here, but « 
firmation was lacking. 

The ordinary run of No. 1 nort! 
is quoted at December price to 2c o 
11 per cent protein 4@6c over, 12 


cent 10@18c, 12% per cent 15@18c. 
per cent 18@2Ic, 14 per cent 23@: 


It was repo: 


and 15 per cent 26@29c. 
For a short time on Oct. 6, Chik 


December wheat was quoted at a fract 


over Chicago May. 
The range of No. 1 amber wheat 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oc 


wes $1.11144@1.21, 


$1.0734 @1.19. 


and of No. 1 du: 
No. 1 amber closed ( 


6 at $1.17%@1.24%, and No. 1 durur 


$1.12%@ 


1.21%. 


Based on the close, Oct. 6, the m 
mum prices paid to farmers at cour 
points in northern Minnesota for w! 


were: 


northern $1.23; 


in central North Dakota, No. 


$1.25, No. 1 northern $1.22; 
Montana, No. I dark $1.31, No. 1 no: 


ern $1.28. 


for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, N: 
in southern Minnes: t; 
No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 northern $1 30: 


d 


in cen 


The range of No. 1 dark cash whea 
Minneapolis for the week ending ( 
8 was $1.335,@1.38, and of No. 1 nor 
ern $1.3854@1.44. No.1 dark closed ( 
6 at $1.414%. 1.664%, and No. 1 north 


$1.404%,@1.47%. 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevat: 


as reported by the Chamber of Co 
merce on Oct. 8, with comparisons, 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,892 1,965 2.844 
No. 1 northern. 717 2,259 1,026 
No. 2 northern. 224 786 1,290 
QUeRers cccovced 3,693 3,045 5,677 
Petals .cscces 6,526 8,055 10,837 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis 


Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 3, 1925, cx 
pared with the corresponding period 
previous years, in bushels (000's emitte 





1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .. 23,132 22,687 19.580 
Duluth ...... 25.644 20,466 10,187 
Totals ......48,776 43,153 29,767 


tore 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the foll: 


ing 19% were in operation Oct. 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & — M4 mills. 


Minneapolis Milling Co.’s 
Northwestern Consolidated 1} Milling Co 


and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, Anchor 


Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s A (one half) 
Cc, D, E, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with c 


parisons, as reported to The Northwe 


ern Miller: 


Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 
Previous week .. 


Year ago 


Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. 
Five years ago.. 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbis bbis 
522,000 358,264 
522,000 331,387 
559,800 237,813 
561,100 310,890 
546.000 455.835 
546,000 389.340 
546,000 355,760 


I 
of 
tiv 


Direct export shipments by Minnea 
lis mills were 2,500 bbls last week, 2. 
in the previous week, 13,486 a year 
and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in \ 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dak 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for | 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
The Northwestern Miller, with comp: 


sons: 


Sept. 


Year ago 


Two years ago... 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.,. 
Five years ago.. 


27-Oct. 3.. 
Previous week .. 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbis 
336,690 
431,190 
424,890 
369,600 
344,400 
417,690 
420,810 


Flour output and fore 


northwestern mills, outsi 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
225,013 
293,268 
286.295 
227,768 
253,927 
223,955 
206,880 


P 
of 


tiv 





lly 


ng 
ed 
id 


n- 


4 


ign shipments ¢ 


e of Minneap: 


lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week 
end- No. 


pa 
ing mills ity 
Aug. 29 61 72.365 250,116 256.377 1,794 
65 64 72,065 258,156 249.194 1,895 
Sept. 12 66 73.365 254.602 278.552 13,189 
Sept. 19 63 71,915 283.858 293,151 
Sept. 26 61 71.865 293,268 285,062 4,054 
60 66,115 226,013 286,296 2,815 


Sept. 


Oct. 3.. 


Ca- 
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1924 1925 
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CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments 
by mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, also by 56 “outside” 
mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa, with a daily capacity 
of 65,915 bbls from Sept. 1 to Oct. 3, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000's omit- 
ted): 


--Output— --Exports— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
8 32 


Minneapolis .....-. 1,581 1,216 
St. Paul ...eeeeee% 60 37 
Duluth-Superior .. 147 149 eee ine 
Outside ..cccccees 1,257 1,360 22 21 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 8, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 6, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 76%@ 
79Yme, T8@79c; No. 3 white oats, 337%,.@ 
5c, 835Y%4,@35 ec; No. 2 rye, 72% @76c, 77 

78%c; barley, 46@62c, 48@67c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
ators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


mitted) : 
Oct. 4 Oct.6 Oct. 7 
Oct. 3 Sept. 26 1924 1923 1922 
95 79 320 1 59 


ats ..22,868 21,088 14,077 4,659 15,610 
rley .2,140 1,629 842 885 330 
ye ....2,084 1,811 1,421 6,829 619 
uxseed 371 222 97 431 34 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
f Sept. 27-Oct. 3, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
V't, bus. 3,654,310 4,028,800 1,640,160 2,360.400 
our, bbls, 25,193 11,689 363,419 287,249 
lillstuff, 


tons .... 549 338 16,484 14,166 
Corn, bus.. 39.600 109.350 64,320 105.190 
Oats, bus..835,360 2,708,1101,288,650 180,000 
B’rley, bus 862,270 853,200 790.020 738.710 


tye, bus..250,600 501,840 99,160 1,267,680 


laxseed, 


bus ..... 800,300 747,960 130,720 251,810 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks. . $25.50 @ 26.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50@ 2.55 
Corn meal, yellowft .....-+.eeee. 2.45@ 2.50 
Rye flour, white® .......eceeee8 4.65@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 4.00@ 4.160 
Whoele wheat flour, bblf ...... 7.00@ 7.30 
Graham, standard, bblift ....... 6.90@ 7.00 
ToldOR GREBTe 2 cccccccscscesoese eee @ 2.46 
Linseed of] meal® ......eseeeee- 41.50 @42.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-Ib jute sacks. 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 415, Baltimore 
10.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 32, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 32, 
Cleveland 32, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents. per 109 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56 50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is 1c less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


NOTES 

Rye prices are out of line with wheat, 
averaging 75@80c bu lower. 

Frank L. Carey, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was a Minneapolis 
visitor, Oct. 3-4. 

Stocks of oats at Minneapolis aggre- 
gate almost 23,000,000 bus, or about 9,- 
000,000 more than a year ago. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of the 
Northwest, Inc., Minneapolis, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50c share 
on its common stock. 

Owing to a conflict in dates, the meet- 
ing of the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board at Grand Forks, N. D., scheduled 
for Oct. 20, has been postponed until 
Oct. 27. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 6 as follows: 
sight, $4.8312; three day, $4.83%4; 60-day, 
$4.80%2. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.40. 

E. E. Schober, former secretary of the 
Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis, but who 
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is now owner of De Meyere’s Purity 
Bakery, Santa Monica, Cal., is in Minne- 
apolis this week. 

Minneapolis will be well represented at 
the annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, and of the 
American Feed Distributors’ Association 
in Kansas City next week. 

Burlap bags advanced $2@3 last week, 
and jutes $1@2. The 40x44-in, 7-02 
burlap is now quoted at $127.50, and the 
8-oz $128.75, per M, plain, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis; the 98-Ib, 10-oz jute $150.50, and 
the 140-lb $183.25. 

While bran is held nominally by city 
mills at $22@22.50 ton, Minneapolis, it 
is reported that some was worked, Oct. 
6, at $20.75. A sale of standard mid- 
dlings was also reported at $25, Chicago, 
or the equivalent of $22.40, Minneapolis. 

The rice industry is the latest one to 
make use of the Carter disc separator. 
The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 





trade in the East, and will sail for home 
from New York on Oct. 24. 

The screenings market is dull. On this 
year’s crop, wild oats predominate. 
Still, there seem to be enough seed screen- 
ings for present needs. Light varieties 
of mill and elevator screenings are quot- 
ed at $4@6 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, while 
heavy seeds will bring as high as $15@16. 
Mill oats have declined to 21@26c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Liberal sales of flour were made by 
mills last week. The break in prices un- 
covered general buying power, and sales 
booked were for both cars and round 
lots, the demand for the latter being the 
first for some time. Buyers covered both 
current and deferred needs. When the 
firmer tone in wheat developed, the mar- 
ket slackened. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 5, at Duluth-Su- 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., flaxseed crushers, Minneapolis, still takes a 


AN varcher-D: he is 75 years old, George A. Archer, vice president of the 


keen, active interest in business. 
the year, except in winter, 


lis, is doing an important business in 
practically all the rice growing countries, 
and last week loaded out eight disc rice 
machines for export. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has placed an order through E. C. 
Berry, local manager for Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., for a 360 h-p Diesel oil en- 
gine for its mill at Sidney, Mont. This in- 
stallation will be a duplicate of the one 
recently made for the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co. 

A. L. Cardozo, director of Cardozo & 
Boekman, Amsterdam, importers of flour 
and feed, and T. de Miranda, of the 
Hamburg office of the same company, 
were Minneapolis visitors last week. 

had already visited Canada, and 
from hefe went to Kansas City and 
New Orleans. Later they will call on the 


when he usually goes South or abroad. 


He is at his office every working day of 
During the 
coming winter he is planning on going to Egypt. He has been there four or 
five times, but is eager to go again. 


perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


192 24 
Family patent ....... $7.80@8.15 $8.15 @8.40 
Bakers patent ....... 7.65@7.90 7.90@8.15 
First clear, jute...... 7.15@7.55 6.75@6.05 
Second clear, jute ... 4.70@4.95 4.75@%6.00 


The best demand for durum flour that 
has prevailed for many months devel- 
oped last week, one day bringing the 
heaviest sales exper:enced in a year. All 
buyers seemed to want durum products, 
and bought for shipment up to the close 
of navigation. The eg wheat mar- 
ket brought the demand, the price get- 
ting to a point that was satisfactory to 
buyers. 

The rye mill booked some fairly good 
orders for flour for — and deferred 
shipment. The weakness in rye brought 
buyers in. Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, 
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f.o.b., mill, Oct. 5: pure white $4.50, No. 2 
Straight $4.25, No. 8 dark $4, No. 5 
blend $5.40, No. 8 rye $4.15. 

The present wheat buying hinges main- 
ly on the question of storage space. Ele- 
vator room is tightening up because of 
the poor outlet for grain to the East. 
Some are not buying until the conges- 
tion can be cleared up. The country has 
been warned to lessen the movement so 
that the railroads and elevators can 
catch up on the traffic. 

Mills take wheat carrying high pro- 
tein, and pay top prices for it. Or- 
dinary grades down to the poor and 
smutty seem entirely an elevator propo- 
sition. Quotations, Oct. 5: No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.824%2@1.58%; No. 2 dark 
northern, $1.291%2@1.55%; No. 8 dark 
northern, $1.254%2@1.52%; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.3112@1.58%. 

Outside demand for oats was inactive 
last week. Occasionally, when buyers 
and holders could agree on price terms, 
a little business was worked, but deal- 
ings generally were few. Table offer- 
ings continue to be taken care of by e!e- 
vators, although storage space is getting 
scarce. No. 3 white spot closed on Oct. 
5 at 34%c bu. 

Barley buyers have come to the point 
where they fight shy of the light and oatty 
stuff, unless given stiff discounts. Out- 
side demand is better. Market closed on 
Oct. 5 2c higher, as against Sept. 28. 

The rye market is in a rut, and there is 
no local or outside demand. A small lot 
occasionally may be worked to a buyer in 
the East, but it is generally conceded 
that the trade is not interested. Cash 
prices closed on Oct. 3 3@4c higher than 
on Sept. 28. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

A 5 ee 33,005 90 
Previous week ...........- 34,685 94 
Be SD. oh 6b 0 cs esecensce 34,675 94 
Wee Be OOD oc cccscenes 23,940 65 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-———Amber durum——  -——Durum—, 

Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

26... 117% @127% 115% @125% 116% 115% 

28... 114% @124% 112% @123% 113% 112% 

29... 119% @129% 117% @128% 118% 117% 


30... 119% @131% 117% @130% 118% 118% 
Oct 

1.... 116% @128% 114% @127% 115% 114% 
2.... 116 @128 114 @127 115 114 
3.... 114% @126% 112% @125% 113% 112% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 3, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 





r-—Receipts——, ---—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring --1,752 4,114 602 1,684 3,142 441 
Durum ...3,227 2,202 793 1,142 1,444 77 
Winter ... 1 127 5 3 660 1387 
Bonded .. 63 97 oe 138 46 «4655 
Totals ..5,033 6,540 1,300 2,967 5,192 1,310 
CD sccces cee 55 ee se se oe 
CREO cscccs 1,440 1,602 61 1,468 636 
Bonded.. as ee 16 00 ee 
Rye ......1,051 3,296 466 866 2,884 
Bonded.. 6 21 8 61 oe os 
Barley ... 607 1,269 174 870 885 123 
Bonded... 112 65 31 216 “6 51 


Flaxseed ..1,213 844 519 123 564 98 
NOTES 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, was here, Oct. 
3, looking after wheat purchases. 

A. B. Marcy, of the Continental Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade. 


A bid of 7c bu for loading this month 
and winter storage was accepted. More 
space would be taken if available, as the 
elevators are filling up and need room. 

Minneapolis milling company repre- 
sentatives here Oct. 1 were E. H. Mirick, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, and 
Walter Jaffray, of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co. 

Flour receipts from the interior for 
lake shipment last week were 200,000 
bbls, but shipments were somewhat larg- 
er than that, so that railroad stocks de- 
clined. 

Lake shipping has been dull for sev- 
eral days, with storms holding up the 
movement of boats and a slack demand 
for tonnage. The rate on wheat, Duluth- 
Buffalo, is 2%c bu, and for Georgian 
Bay. delivery 2%4c. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators aggregate about 26,000,000 bus. 
Receipts have fallen off, and advices in 
the offices of commission houses indicate 
that they will decline still more. This 
will relieve a serious situation. 

F. G. Caruson, 
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KANSAS CITY 


Following the 50c decline of the pre- 
vious week, flour prices fluctuated ner- 
vously last week. There is no net change 
in quotations, but the day-to-day fluctua- 
tions have tended to restrict sales. It 
seems that buyers would book their flour 
requirements at the present levels if a 
steadier trend were apparent, but so lon 
as Canadian wheat is moving freely, an 
without large export outlets, the nervous- 
ness of the wheat market reflects itself 
in the flour trade. 

Good Sales Made.—Sales at the low 
point early last week were good, and this 
bolstered the volume for the week sub- 
stantially. Kansas City mills sold around 
capacity, which was approximately 50 
per cent less than in the week before. In- 
terior plants are somewhat under the 
average of Missouri River mills. 

Many have bought practically their 
whole requirements until Jan. 1. This is 
especially true in highly competitive ter- 
ritories, and the condition is not con- 
ducive to further heavy sales. A consid- 
erable part of the current buying, how- 
ever, is by bakers and jobbers who con- 
tracted for large lots of flour at prices 
40@50c bbl over existing quotations, and 
who are now making additional purchases 
to lower their average costs. 

Jobbing Trade.—Jobbers continue to 
buy in moderate volume. This class of 
trade is not generally as heavily booked 
as bakers, except in a few sections. 

Baking Trade.—Continued activity ex- 
ists among bakers, with some of the larg- 
er ones having entered the market for 
rather important amounts within the 
past 10 days. Southwestern millers are 
having better success in the East than at 
any previous time this season. Sales in 
one- and two-car lots are being made to 
scattered small bakers in New England, 
as well as to larger buyers, despite the 
higher cost of hard winters. This condi- 
tion is also reported in other competi- 
tive sections. 

Production—Kansas City millers are 
experiencing an active flow of shipping 
instructions, and are operating at a nor- 
mal rate for this period. This is not fully 
shared by all southwestern plants, and 
the general average, exclusive of those 
along the Missouri River, is 20 per cent 
below the five-year average. 

Export.—Sales for export are extreme- 
ly limited. No interest is shown by 
Europe, and Latin American markets are 
taking inconsequential amounts. The 
rapid price changes of the past week had 
much the same effect on export business 
as on domestic. 

Clears and Low Grades.—No accumu- 
lation of these grades is apparent, de- 
spite stagnant export markets. Domes- 
tic channels are absorbing most of the 
production. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 8, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $7.65@ 
8.40; 95 per cent, $7.15@7.90; straight, 
$6.85@7.60; first clear, $6.15@6.50; sec- 
ond clear, $5.70@6; low grade, $5.25@ 
5.50. 

SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller. 

PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 


MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 373,560 208,938 5 
Previous week .. 373,560 208,568 55 
VOO? GO. .cccoes 338,010 288,865 85 
Two years ago... 328,710 241,004 73 
Five-year average (same week)... . 77 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 80 





KANSAS CITY 


Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 151,500 125,717 83 
Previous week .. 151,500 129,160 85 
eee De cecasee 148,500 132,424 88 
Two years ago... 150,900 128,460 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 82 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 
WICHITA 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 65,700 30,671 46 
Previous week .. 65,700 33,379 50 
Weer OO socvcss 64,620 60,490 93 
Two years ago .. 64,620 43,142 66 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 27-Oct. 8... 47,400 27,094 57 
Previous week .. 47,400 34,402 72 
WOOP OBO: ccccecs 47,400 52,432 110 
Two years ago... 47,400 27,714 58 
SALINA 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 45,000 27,275 60 
Previous week .. 45,000 29,666 65 
WORF BHO cvccere 46,200 29,838 64 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,234 44 
HUTCHINSON 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 31,800 21,895 68 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 30,000 28,421 98 
Previous week .. 30,000 32,250 107 
ZOAF OBO .cscece 27,000 31,108 116 
OMAHA 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 27,300 22,668 83 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,812 72 
r. 2 wererere 24,900 24,360 98 
Two years ago.. 23,100 21,342 92 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 

ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 

22,468 bbls last week, 9,447 in the pre- 

vious week, 91,825 a year ago and 19,266 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Sept. B7-Oet. B..csccvcvsccccsccesessevese 83 
BO, BOT cc caveesessaseswseseseveens 82 
BOM, BhHED ccccvecvywecseeeseseecesess 88 
TERS GOO ceccccccvesecsecsvesectevesces 66 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 27 fair, and 42 
slow. 

CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, Oct. 3: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.48@1.63, No. 2 $1.47@1.63, No. 3 $1.45 
@1.62, No. 4 $1.43@1.59; red wheat, No. 
1 $1.60@1.62, No. 2 $1.59@1.61, No. 3 
$1.57@1.60, No. 4 $1.56@1.59. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 3, with comparisons: 

r—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 24,700 14,625 169.325 178,100 

Wheat, bus 803,250 1,922,400 579,150 1,894,050 

Corn, bus.. 187,500 116,250 157,500 71,250 


Oats, bus.. 426,700 173,400 165,000 49,500 
Rye, bue... 7,700 8,800 8,800 6,600 
Barley, bus 13,500 9,000 3,900 9,100 
Bran, tons. 920 1,480 6,820 5,200 


Hay, tons.. 5,796 7,752 2,280 2,052 
FLOUR AND FEED SHIPMENTS UP 


Despite the complaints heard concern- 
ing shipping instructions in September, 
flour shipments out of Kansas City com- 
pared well with those of a year ago, and 
were considerably higher than those of 
August. Millfeed shipments also show a 
gain. 

Outgoing flour amounted to 1,808 cars, 
compared with 1,593 in the preceding 
month and 1,916 a year ago. Millfeed 
shipments were 1,405 cars, compared 
with 1,167 in August and 1,120 in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

Receipts of flour were 233 cars, which 
is.a normal incoming movement. Only 
187 cars of millfeed were received, about 
100 less than in the preceding month and 
200 less than a year ago. heat re- 
ceipts showed a monthly drop of 3,981,- 
000 bus to 4,585,950, the smallest arrivals 
in September since 1917. 


NOTES 


Total deliveries on September con- 
tracts in Kansas City were 414.000 bus 
wheat, 455,000 bus corn and 382,000 bus 


oats, © 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 


for the Rodney Milling Co:, Kansas City, 
spent last week in St. Louis, Illinois and 
Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver E. Weed announce 
the birth, Oct. 2, of a daughter. Mr. 
Weed is Kansas City manager for the 
Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co., marine in- 
surance. 

F. H. Strickland, with the Kansas City 
office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has returned from a two months’ 
visit in England, his native country, ac- 
companied by his family. 

H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, was called to his for- 
mer home at Pomona, Kansas, last week, 
by the death of his father, who was 77 
years old. 


R. L. Nafziger, vice president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, Kansas 
City, left last week for St. Paul, where 
the executive offices of his company are 
located. He will spend about 10 days 
in the Northwest. 

“Wheat has started in all sections, and 
a few early sown fields are already up to 
good stands and growth,” the weekly bul- 
letin of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture says. “Nearly all sections report 
a larger prospective acreage.” 


W. E. Gibson, of the Judson Grocer 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., came to Kan- 
sas City last week to visit the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., for the flour of which he 
acts as distributor. Ralph W. Hoffman, 
vice president of the company, and man- 
ager of its unit at Enterprise, Kansas, 
met Mr. Gibson here. 


The Good Luck Cereal Mill, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., has been purchased from 
C. A. Gurwell by B. O. Chapman, W. L. 
Chapman and J. W. Chapman. B. O. 
Chapman will be manager and W. L. 
Chapman sales manager. The new own- 
ers are installing new equipment and will 
manufacture whole wheat flour, corn 
meal and various kinds of cereals. 


The Kansas City Southern and Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas railroads have an- 
nounced that they will absorb connecting 
lines’ outbound switching charges on 
grain and grain products when destined 
to either local or competitive points. The 
Kansas City Southern will absorb cross- 
town switching charges, regardless of 
destination, providing the rate from 
Kansas City is 10c ewt or higher. 


The experiences bakers in the East have 
been having with flour bought from 
southwestern mills this year is decidedly 
favorable for future trade in hard win- 
ters, even though they command a price 
premium, according to Harvey J. Owens, 
vice president of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Owens returned 
last week from a trip through the East, 
following the close of the national bak- 
ers’ convention. 


Increased quantities of wheat from ter- 
ritories which ordinarily do not supply 
the Southwest were purchased by millers 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas at the 
low points last week. One Kansas City 
grain dealer reported sales to southwest- 
ern connections of wheat originating in 
Idaho, Utah, Montana, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. The total of such movement 
has not been particularly large, however, 
when compared with the quantity of flour 
sold 

A surprising percentage of Iowa flour 
buyers have booked their requirements 
until Jan. 1, Gordon B. Wood, sales man- 
ager for the Newton (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co., said on his return from 
a trip through that territory last week. 
The field has been intensively worked by 
both northwestern and _ southwestern 
mills. Mr. Wood said that sales have 
been good for the past 10 days, much of 
the business coming from bakers and 
jobbers who are averaging their flour 
costs at the low levels. 

The annual convention of the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
opened with a golf tournament at Mis- 
sion Hills Country Club, Kansas City, on 
the afternoon of Oct. 12. A smoker will 
be given that evening at the Kansas City 
Club, and a banquet the following night. 
Addresses at the convention will be by 
the governors of Kansas and Missouri 
and of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. The annual meeting of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the same time. 














KEEPING IT IN THE FAMILY 


The wife of a well-known Kan- 
sas City milling superintendent 
believes she has a good joke on her 
husband and his work. She re 
cently purchased a small package 
of the company’s flour at a neigh 
borhood grocery, and found it con 
tained about one half flour and on 
half bran. Some one at the plan! 
evidently became confused and 
dumped a sack of feed into the bin 
from which two-pound cartons of 
flour were filled, but no other com 
plaints have been received by th 
milling company. 
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A hearing was held in Kansas City on 
Sept. 30 before an examiner for the In er- 
state Commerce Commission concerning 
freight rates on bran from southwestern 
mills to Texas, New Mexico and Loiis- 
iana. It was contended by millers ¢ iat 
the freight charges should be at the corn 
rate instead of the wheat rate, as at 
present. Little opposition was offe-ed 
by the carriers, inasmuch as the Com1)is- 
sion has already decided one such cas: in 
favor of the mills. Traffic represe: ‘a- 
tives of 30 plants which did not pari ici- 
pate in the former hearing were pres nt 
last week. 


SALINA 


Excellent demand for flour develo) ed 
last week, due to the sharp reduction in 
flour prices. Several large orders w. re 
booked, and shipping instructions on «ld 
orders were good. Production advan: ed 
to the highest point of the season. !:x- 
port trade is quiet, several inquiries | e- 
ing received, but no appreciable voluine 
of sales being booked. Quotations, ()«t. 
1, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: sh rt 
patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7 70 
@8; straight, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager ‘or 
the Western Star Mill Co., has retur:ed 
from a trip through the eastern states 


One of the 85 h-p motors at the She'|a- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co.’s mill burned 
out last week, resulting in several hiin- 
dred dollars’ damage. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has e- 
turned from the East, where he atten:cd 
the convention of the American Bak: rs 
Association at Buffalo and also a mev't- 
ing of the firm’s salesmen at Atlanta, (a. 


WICHITA 


Conditions in the local market rem. in 
unchanged, with mills reporting sales of 
about 50 per cent of capacity, and b«'h 
domestic and export inquiry small. Sh p- 
ping directions are slow. Little flour is 
being sold, except to local southwest :n 
territory. A light business is being h 
dled with the West Indies, but prices «re 
still out of line and no great amount »f 
export trade can be accomplished uni «r 
existing conditions. Prices on Oct. 2. 
basis 98-Ilb cottons, Kansas City: sh’! 
patent, $8.50@8.70; straight, $8@8 
clears, $7@7.10. 


MILL USES SEARCHLIGHT TO ADVERTI:' 


The Red Star Milling Co. has inav 
rated a very unique advertising sch« 
which is attracting attention here. | 
in the form of a Sperry dyroscope sea 
light, operated from the top of the he 
house of the mill, one of the hig! :s! 
buildings in Wichita. The searchligh 
of 450,000,000 candlepower, and ha: « 
lens three feet in diameter. The 1i, ' 
thrown will cover a radius of 75 to |) 
miles, depending upon weather co! 
tions. Charles Dalrymple, engineer ‘\° 
the Red Star Milling Co., has charge 
the light, which is turned on every nig ' 
from 7:30 until 9.30. 

NOTES 


B. C. Vinson, West Indies represent '- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., was in 
the home office last week. 

D. L. Mullen, traffic manager for ‘'\¢ 
Kansas Milling Co., attended a rate he:- 
ing in Kansas City last week. 

George Barnes, advertising manazct 
for the Red Star Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Barnes, have returned from their wed- 
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ding trip, and will make their home in 
Wichita. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Ander- 
son, have returned from a visit in Kan- 
sas City. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., has returned from an 
eastern trip. 


ATCHISON 

Recent declines caused many of the 
jurger flour buyers to hesitate in further 
covering their requirements, but prices 
re attractive enough to induce a good 
olume of small orders. Sales are around 
capacity, many being for immediate ship- 
ment. Export trade continues limited. 
Shipping instructions are active. Quota- 
‘ons, basis cotton 98's, Atchison, Oct. 3: 
tard wheat. patent $8.30@8.45, straight 
7.95@8.10, first clear $6.45@6.55; soft 
heat patent $8.45@8.55, straight $7.95 
8.25, first clear $6.95@7.15. 


NOTES 


Wheat premiums are slightly firmer, 
ut millers are fairly well protected for 
‘he present, and demand is light. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
lair Milling Co., held last week, a satis- 
ictory business report for the past year 
as presented, while prospects up to Jan. 
, 1926, at least, are excellent. All the 
wrmer officers were re-elected, as fol- 
ows: president, J. W. Blair; vice presi- 
lent, H. H. Hackney; secretary and 
treasurer, E. B. Hackney. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business continues to be only of 
moderate volume, bookings aggregating 
well below capacity. Inquiry is lacking 
from outside territory, and while some 
big buying is reported, local mills did 
not-get any share in it. Foreign busi- 
ness is lacking, although a small quantity 
of clears was sold to the West Indies. 
Quotations for hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Oct. 3: 
short patent, $8.15@8.50; straight, $7.75 
@8.10; first clear, $6.45@6.65; second 
clear, $6.20. 

NOTES 

M. C. Mann, chief chemist for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., is spend- 
ing the week in Missouri territory. 

Fred E. Goodrich, president of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
is home from an extended eastern trip. 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., has been ill for 
a week, but is now able to be at the mill. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of tle 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is making an extended motor 
trip through Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. 

L. L. Peters, general manager of the 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
is spending several weeks visiting the 
trade in Illinois, Indiana and other cen- 
tral states. 

John W. Cain, vice president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Cain, recently visited Mr. Cain’s 
brother here, he being sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour dealers during the last 10 days 
have taken advantage of the several 
price declines, and millers report a good 
amount of business. It is made more 
encouraging by orders from large job- 
bes and by the extent of the domestic 
territcry covered. A fair volume of 
shipping instructions under former book- 
ings is reported. Export trade is of lit- 
tle consequence. 

Soft wheat short patent flour in 98-lb 
cottons sold on Oct. 3 at $8.70@8.90 
bbl, straight $8.30@8.50, first clear $8@ 
8.20, and second clears and low grades 
$7.60@7.80; hard wheat short patent 
$8.50@8.60, straight $8.10@8.20, first 
clear $7.70@7.90, and second clears and 
low grades $7.50@7.70. 


NOTES 


Annouacement of its withdrawal from 
Oklahoma has been made by the South- 
west Cracker Co., of Kansas. 

Henry Schafer, pioneer resident of 
El Reno and vice president of the Cana- 
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dian Mill & Elevator Co., has moved to 
Oklahoma City. 

A contract for erecting an addition to 
its building in San Antonio, Texas, at a 
cost of about $3,500, has been let by the 
Quality Baking Co. 

The Henderson Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, with $50,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by G. C. Henderson, 
Samuel Strader and B. L. Buckner. 

The Oklahoma City office of the Great 
Plains Mill & Elevator Co., which op- 
erates a flour mill at Enid, is now in the 
Grain Exchange Building, in charge of 
George C. Grogan, general manager. 

A flour and feed distributing depart- 
ment has been established by the New 
State Ice Co., Oklahoma City, which an- 
nounces that it is the sole distributor in 
this community of the products of the 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co. 

The Lubbock (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is being formed by S. R. Green and 
others, of Ennis, Texas, who announce 
that a flour and feed mill will be erected 
at a cost of $150,000. Mr. Green is the 
inventor of a new process for making 
flour. 

A new milling company at Grove, 
Okla., backed by John T. Oakley and W. 
E. Jones, has contracted for the erection 
there of a feed mill to cost about $10,000. 
Another mill is being erected at Grove, 
at about the same cost, by W. W. Jarni- 
gan, a local flour and feed dealer. 

The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has appointed the Ar- 
koma Milling Co., Fort Smith, Ark., dis- 
tributors for its products in the Fort 
Smith district. Miss Catherine Kent, 
baking expert for the Lysle company, 
recently gave baking demonstrations 
with the company’s White Crest flour in 
Fort Smith. The Arkoma company is a 
new organization, of which Joseph Bond 
is general manager. 

Oklahoma flour millers have been ad- 
vised by Arch Campbell, Galveston man- 
ager of the Texas Transport & Terminal 
Co., that the Holland-America Line has 
established a regular steamship service 
between Galveston and Rotterdam, with 
monthly sailings. It is also announced 
that the Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship 
Co., representing the United States Ship- 
ping Board, is to inaugurate a regular 
service between Galveston and Rotter- 
dam. 

C. H. Ford, Harris County, Texas, 
who was convicted of violating a law 
that fixes the standard weight of bread 
manufactured by bakers, in an appeal 
made to the court of criminal appeals of 
the state contends that the law is un- 
constitutional, in that it seeks to regu- 
late commerce between the states, and 
fixes an unreasonable restraint upon 
business and commerce by placing a 
maximum as well as a minimum weight 
on bread, allowing a variation of only 
one ounce above or below the standard 
weight sought to be fixed. Mr. Ford was 
accused of selling loaves weighing 13 oz 
and representing that they weighed 16 oz. 





MISSOURI MASTER 
BAKERS PLAN PROGRAM 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The tentative program 
for the annul meeting of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association, to be held in 
St. Joseph, Oct. 13-14, contains many 
items of interest. The opening session 
will be addressed by Henry P. Dresser, 
mayor of St. Joseph, to which Joseph 
Machatschek, St. Louis, president of the 
association, will respond. If the attempt 
being made to obtain Governor Baker of 
Missouri as one of the speakers is suc- 
cessful, he will appear during the first 
session of the convention. President 
Machatschek will also deliver his annual 
address at this time. 

Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associate Bakers of America, 
will appear on the program. Mr. Buish, 
of the National Cash Register Co., will 
be one of the speakers, and the rest of 
the program will be largely given over 
to a discussion of baking problems by 
practical bakers. F. C. Stadelhoefer and 
Miss Gibbons, both of The Fleischmann 
Co., will address the bakers. 

In the way of entertainment a ban- 
quet will be held on Oct. 14. Special ar- 
rangements are being made to provide 
entertainment for the ladies. 
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CATILLAUX RETURNS TO PARIS 

M. Caillaux, financial wizard of Europe 
and finance minister of France, is re- 
turning to Paris with a proposal from the 
American debt funding commission that 
his country pay interest to the United 
States of $40,000,000 a year during a 
“breathing spell” of five years. That is 
the net result of the negotiations over the 
funding of the French debt which agi- 
tated Washington for over a week. 

There was only one thing gained in the 
negotiations, as viewed by the more sea- 
soned observers. France officially admit- 
ted that it owed the United States more 
than $4,000,000,000. M. Caillaux, in mak- 
ing his propositions for settlement, used 
those figures. He actually signed his 
name to a proposal containing such an 
amount. It was the first time that France 
had ever officially admitted the amount 
of its obligation. 

The debt negotiations “blew up” here 
at a time when the French themselves 
had given to the world the impression 
that all was well; that an agreement had 
practically been reached. The end came 
with dramatic suddenness. M. Caillaux 
had made a proposition to pay interest 
amounting to $40,000,000 a year for five 
years, $60,000,000 annually for the next 
seven years and $100,000,000 annually 
for the following 56 years. But he asked 
for a protective clause, naming such pay- 
ments contingent upon the ability of 
France to pay, and implying that its abil- 
ity to pay rested solely upon its success 
in collecting German reparations money. 
That was a contingency which the United 
States could not and would not accept. 
The former secretary of state, Charles 
Evans Hughes, made public that policy 
at the time the Dawes plan was being 
conceived. 

The French tried to put the same sort 
of a program over on the British, and 
also failed. 

ANYTHING BETTER THAN NOTHING 

There were some who were anxious to 
see an agreement on any fixed amount 
which the French would specify, holding 
that anything definite was better than 
further delay with the possibility of get- 
ting nothing. 

But President Coolidge, supporting the 
debt funding commissioners, decided that 
the French terms, with the pronosed pro- 
tective clause, were impossible. He 
agreed to the proposal, suggestel by 
Secretary Hoover, that the United States 
take France at its word that it could pay 
only $40,000,000 a year for five years. 
That is 1 per cent on a debt of $4,000,- 
000.000. The proposal is that, at the end 
of the five-vear period, there should be 
further negotiations. 

The United States Congress will un- 
doubtedly accept that arrangement. It 
now seems douhtful if the French parlia- 
ment will do the same, however, despite 
the fact that it seems to be a great con- 
cession. France is now paying the Unit- 
ed States $20,000,000 a year, which is in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent on $400,- 
000,000 owed this country for supplies 
left in France after the war. The new 
proposal is that it pay only $20.000.000 
more. In addition, France owes $3,600,- 
000,000 for money actually borrowed. 
The proposal is to lump the two sums, 
making $4,000,000,000 in all, and merely 
charge France 1 per cent a year interest 
during the waiting period, during which 
time it is expected that she ean get on 
her feet economically. 


ITALIAN DEBT NEXT 


The Italians are soon due to negotiate 
concerning their debt to this country. It 
is now more than likely that they also 
will ask for a “breathing spell.” 

Out of these conferences comes one 
clear thought, that the American debt 
funding commissioners and President 
Coolidge are determined to settle the for- 
eign debts on an equitable and business- 


like basis. The President takes the at- 
titude that the money was “hired,” to 
use his own Vermont expression. When 
people “hire” money they are expected to 
pay it back, and to pay some interest. 
Capacity to pay is of course taken into 
account. 
THE FATE OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 

As indicated last week, the Shipping 
Board promises to become the center of 
a most bitter controversy. It was point- 
ed out that there are already moves being 
made to abolish the board altogether and 
to turn over some of its functions to the 
Department of Commerce. ‘The board 
has openly defied the President. It has 
stripped Admiral Palmer, the President's 
own appointee, of all power. The Presi- 
dent has countered by naming a shipping 
man from Cleveland to investigate thor- 
oughly the entire situation and report to 
him. 

Now comes the resignation of Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, a Democratic member 
of the board. Mr. Thompson, in resign- 
ing, says that he wants to ke left free to 
fight the move to abolish the board. He 
insists that abolition of the board will do 
away with the regional representation for 
shipping interests. He now represents 
the Gulf region on the board. He was 
first appointed by President Wilson. Mr. 
Thompson says that he cannot fight the 
abolition of the board while still a mem- 
ber, without seeming to be fighting self- 
ishly. 

As the days go on, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the Shipping Board 
fight will be one of the outstanding issues 
in the coming Congress. There are those 
who believe that the very fact that the 
board has been organized on a regional 
basis has made it ineffictent. The board 
has had disagreement after disagreement. 
Sectional interests have always come to 
the fore. 4 

The Shipping Board has ranged itself 
against the President. The President is 
sitting tight and saying little, but in the 
meantime he is having his own investiga- 
tor collect the facts for him. He will 
have something important to say about it 
when he delivers his message to Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


From now until Congress meets in De- 
cember, it is likely that President Cool- 
idge will remain at his desk at the White 
House. Right after he has given his 
recommendations on “the state of the 
Union” to Congress, he will go to Chicago 
to talk to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

It is not expected that the President 
will have much to say to Congress about 
farm legislation. There probably will be 
some passages regarding aid for co-op- 
eratives, but for the most part it is un- 
derstood that he will reserve his message 
to the agricultural interests themselves 
when he speaks at Chicago. He is un- 
derstood to be holding firmly to the idea 
that the time has come when the farmers 
of America do not look to the govern- 
ment for aid, but desire to work out their 
own problems. Those close to him say 
that he wants Congress to give such aid 
as will help the farmers to help them 
selves. 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor of 
Illinois, called on the President last week 
and gave his views. Governor Lowden 
is preaching the gospel of co-operation 
throughout the nation. He says that 
farmers must market their own products. 
He told the President that the situation 
in the agricultural regions was hetter 
than it had heen for years, but he in- 
sisted that the farmers must organize 
before their condition can ever be bet- 
tered permanently. 





The importation into Cuba of pure cot- 
tonseed oil is permitted and its use for 
bread making allowed. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour was inactive in the local market 
last week. The uncertainty of the wheat 
market is restricting sales. Another de- 
moralizing factor is a range of 75c bbl 
on the same grade of flour, which has the 
effect of forcing some mills to lower their 
levels if they want to make sales. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There has been 
a marked decline in the volume of busi- 
ness done. A large bakery combination 
is said to have purchased a big lot of 
northwestern flour last week, but de- 
mand from other factors has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Aside from sales 

reported to a large baker and a chain 
store, business continues very quiet. Lit- 
tle inquiry is reported due mainly to the 
prices being asked. Buyers are not in- 
clined to pay more for southwestern 
brands than for spring grades, and al- 
though the spread between the two is 
narrowing, there is still a small differ- 
ence. 
Sales were light 
last week. Distributors did not cover on 
the break to any extent, and cracker 
and pie bakers remained out of the mar- 
ket. Most of these bought rather heavily 
some weeks ago at higher levels, and al- 
though they are said to have purchased 
enough to last for some time, it is be- 
lieved that they would make additional 
contracts if they felt that the bottom had 
been reached. 

Rye Flour—Demand is rather quiet, 
but a few mill representatives did some 
business early last week when prices 
were low. Sales, however, on the whole, 
fell much below the previous few weeks. 

Local output totaled 8,000 bbls, the same 
as the week before. White was quoted, 
Oct. 3, at $4.25@4.35 bbl, jute, medium 
$3.95@4.10, and dark $3.50@3.85. 

Durum.—At last prices on semolinas 
have reached a level attractive to buy- 
ers, as early last week heavy sales? were 
reported by most mill representatives. 
Manufacturers have been holding off for 
many weeks, but on Sept. 29, when prices 
were reduced, considerable was booked. 
Sales were for extended shipment well 
into the new year. Shipping instructions 
also are good. No. 2 semolina was quot- 
ed, Oct. 3, at 33%,@3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 314@3%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 34,@3%e. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
car lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Oct. 3: spring 
top patent $7.65@8.25 bbl, standard 
patent $7.20@7.80, first clear $6.20@7, 
second clear $4@4.45; hard winter short 
patent $7.55@8.25, 95 per cent patent 
$7.20@7.85, straight $7@7.60, first clear 
$6.25@6.65; soft winter short patent 
$7.45@8.10, standard patent $7.20@7.70, 
straight $7.05@7.50, first clear $6.40@ 
6.80. 





CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3 .... 40,000 39,000 97 
Previous week .... 40,000 39.000 97 
Year AGO ...ceseee 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were much lower 
last week. The local market is receiving 
very little wheat, which restricts busi- 
ness. .I.ocal and outside mill buyers are 
taking on all choice quality red and hard 
winter wheat. Some spr:ng wheat is ar- 
riving here from the Northwest, a good 
part consisting of durum. Shippers and 
feeders took most of this, and the better 
grades of spring wheat, although in light 
supply, found a ready market. Sales for 


shipment totaled 245,000 bus, and total 
receipts of all wheat were 183 cars, 


against 193 the week previous, and 985 a 
year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 19@20c 
over December, No. 2 red 18@20c over, 
No. 3 red 16@17c over; No. 1 hard 3@5c 
over, No. 2 hard 1@4c over, No. 3 hard 
1@3c over; No. 1 dark northern 8@19c 
over, No. 2 dark 5@15c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 3@12c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Oct. 3 at 
$1.54@1.55 bu, No. 2 red $1.53@1.55, No. 
3 red $1.51@1.52; No. 1 hard $1.88@1.40, 
No. 2 hard $1.36@1.39, No. 3 hard $1.86 
@137; No. 1 dark northern $1.43@1.54, 
No. 1 northern $1.38@1.47. 


CASH RYE 
A fair demand prevailed for rye last 
week, and prices were up a little. Re- 
ceipts totaled six cars, compared with 19 
the previous week, and 75 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted on Oct. 3 at 82%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Oct. 3, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

r-Receipts— “oa 


1925 1924 25 
Flour, bblis..... 259 271 175 169 
Wheat, bus.... 608 1,529 324 2,724 
Corn, DUS. ..6.. 2,014 3,295 985 1,768 
Oats, BOR. .6.0. 608 1,983 608 633 
Rye, bus....... 20 78 44 384 
Barley, bus.. 503 407 27 232 


CHASE’S NEW TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


The Chase Bag Co. has established a 
traffic department, with headquarters at 
the Chicago offices of this company, 108 
South La Salle Street. Frank J. Dan- 
ner, formerly general traffic manager for 
the Moline Plow Co., has been made gen- 
eral traffic manager, and will be assisted 
by Arthur Ellerbrock, formerly in the 
traffic department of the Chase Bag Co.’s 
St. Louis branch. 


WEIGHT OF FLOUR SACK QUESTIONED 


A committee from the Chicago Flour 
Club, consisting of V. J. Petersen, P. P. 
Croarkin and the secretary, waited on 
Frank L. Carey, president of the Board 
of Trade, last week, and presented a pe- 
tition from the flour organization re- 
questing that a change be made in regu- 
lation No. 7 covering weights of sacks. 
This petition asked that the weight of a 
140-lb jute sack be changed from % Ib 
to 1 lb for the purpose of adiusting dis- 
putes arising through differences in 
weights. Mr. Carey promised to place 
the matter before the directors and the 
flour committee of the board. 


EXHIBIT AT FOOD SHOW 


EK. S. Wagner, traffic director for the 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
will leave for Indianapolis on Oct. 7 to 
take charge of the Federation’s exhibit 
at the health food show held in connec- 
tion with the National Dairy Show at the 
Indiana state fair grounds. Dr. McCol- 
lum, of Johns Hopkins University, is in 
charge of the health food show, and will 
give lectures daily on the various food 
products. 

One of the attractive features of the 
Federation’s exhibit will be a miniature 
mill. Literature praising white flour will 
be distributed, and samples in the various 
processes of manufacture will be dis- 
played as an educational feature. 


NOTES 

W. J. Grover, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was in Chicago, 
Oct. 1. 

George L. Teller, Columbus Labora- 
tories, Chicago, is in northern Wisconsin 
on a two weeks’ vacation. 

H. J. Walker, manager food products 
department, Collis Products Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, spent Sept. 30 in Chicago. 

A. C. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, spent 
several days in this market last week, 











leaving later for Minneapolis and Winni- 
peg. 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
visited his local representative, A. J. 
Gardner, last. week. 

C. W. Chapin, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager for Chapin & Co., 
mixed feed manufacturers, Chicago, has 
returned from a business trip to eastern 
markets. 


The House of Correction, Chicago, 
awarded the contract for furnishing it 
with flour for the quarter beginning Oct. 
1 to John W. Eckhart & Co. The price 
was $6.95 bbl. 


Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards on Oct. 1 were 
26,400 bbls, according to F. C. Sickinger, 
official Board of Trade flour inspector. 
This compares with 28,000 bbls on Sept. 
1, and 34,000 on Oct. 1, 1924. 


W. W. Reece, manager of the engineer- 
ing department of the W. E. Long Co., 
bakery advisers, Chicago, recently re- 
turned from a trip through the North- 
west, where he surveyed the machinery of 
several large baking plants. 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. recently installed a large-sized 
Sprout-Waldron corn cutter, increasing 
its scratch feed capacity to three cars 
daily. In addition to its line of dairy 
feed, this company is now also making 
an egg mash and calf meal. 

Officers of the Atlas Flour Co., 1408 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, have in- 
corporated the Old Tyme Mill Co., with 
$5,000 capital stock, to engage in the 
manufacture of self-rising flours, food 
products and restaurant supplies. In- 
corporators are C. B. Munday, John K. 
Segrave and L. A. Parker. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
and R. C. Scheets, Aurora City Mills, 
Aurora, Ill., have returned from a trip 
to Kansas City and Marysville, Kansas. 
Mr. Scheets has taken on the account of 
the Excelsior Flour Mills for Aurora and 
adjacent territory. He operated a flour 
mill at Aurora for many years, but now 
produces only whole wheat and graham 
flour. Mr. Scheets is considered one of 
the largest flour jobbers in northern IIli- 
nois. 


MILWAUKEE 

Confidence in flour values has been de- 
stroyed by the downward trend of the 
wheat market, but the steadier tone that 
has made itself apparent is being found 
conducive to a little better demand from 
customers who feel that the decline has 
been too sharp and a reaction might set 
in at any time. At the same time, the 
trade is more active in furnishing ship- 
ping directions, and while this may be 
due largely to the fact that supplies are 
needed, there are some buyers who look 
forward to higher values for reselling. 

Local mills making both spring~ and 
hard winter wheat flour are still asking 
the equivalent price on grade, while 
southwestern mills are inclined to give 
discounts based on the decline in wheat. 
Spring wheat mills have reduced feed 
prices to such an extent that flour is re- 
lieved of the full load, and claim to be 
selling enough flour and feed in mixed 
cars to justify their attitude. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 3: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.10@8.50 bbl, 
straight $7.80@8.05, first clear $6.90@ 
7.15, and second clear $4 90@5.30, in 98-lb 
cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The call for hard winter patent is mod- 
erate, and the outlook is more encourag- 
ing. Local mills have sold a fair quantity 
of bakers patent and have not enough 
first clear to go around, and the report of 
southwestern mill representatives in this 
market is far from discouraging. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 3: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $7.75@8.50 bbl, straight 
$7.60@7.95, and first clear $6.75@7.05, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Dullness continues in the rye flour 
market, but Wisconsin mills feel that the 
recent decline in rye prices is over and, 
a reaction having set in, some customers 
are more inclined to buy ahead than at 
any time since the opening of the present 
crop year. Exvort call is also improved, 
for the recent decline in prices has 
brought these more in line with the views 
of buyers for foreign shipment. This 
trade, however. is far from the av erage at 
this season. Milling operations have in- 
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creased materially. Quotations, Oct. 
fancy rye patent $4.65@4.80 bbl, Be 
white $4.50@4.65, straight $4.30@4.40, 
pure dark $3.90@4.10, and ordinary dark 
$3.85@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour ct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3..... 12,000 9,200 17 
Previous week .... 12.000 6,700 56 
Beer. GOP cvcecuses 12,000 4,500 38 
Two years ago.... 12.000 4,000 23 
Three years ago... 16.000 1,000 ¢ 
Four years ago.... 24.000 15.717 5 


Five years ago.... 24,000 6,655 o% 
Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Oct. 3, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with comp:ri- 
sons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shinmen's 
1925 1924 1925 124 
Flour, bbls... 57.850 71.690 20,730 14 249 
Wheat, bus.. 257,600 215.600 15,994 178 79 
Cern, bus.... 184,520 292.040 37,205 185.062 
Oats. bus.... 361.980 589690 87,258 394 179 
Barley. bus.. 340,900 498.000 25.255 22° 079 
Rye. bus..... 16,980 107,545 8.975 171 
Feed, tons... 1,260 1,420 3,563 2371 
In the local cash grain market there 
is a good demand, local and shipp'ng, 
while receipts are only moderate. With 
the exception of wheat, which is 2¢ 8¢ 
lower, outside for winter, all prices show 
gains. Closing quotations, Oct. 3: No. 1 
Dakota dark hard spring wheat $1.4 i@ 
1.56, No. 1 hard winter $1.38@1.40, No. 1 
red winter $1.48@1.50. No. 1 durum $!.13 
@1.15: No. 2 rye, 78'%4c; No. 8 yellow 
corn 81%c, No. 3 white 80%c, No. 3 
mixed 80%c; No. 3 white oats, 38''c; 
malting barley 63@76c, pearling 75@ ‘ic. 


NOTES 


The Benson-Quinn Co., grain, Min e- 
apolis, which has opened a branch oilice 
in Milwaukee, with James T. Mallon in 
charge, has been granted a corporate 
membership on ’change. 


Lewis E. McClellan, local represen|a- 
tive of the A. L. Goetzmann Co., griin, 
Minneapolis, which recently opened a 
Milwaukee office. has been admitted to 
membership on ’change. 


Reports from Elk Mound, Wis., on 
Oct. 2 were to the effect that the fied 
mill operated at that point by the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, was © n- 
siderably: damaged by fire. The loss is 
estimated at from $6,000 to $7,000. 


C. E. Higbie, formerly connected with 
the Deutsch & Sickert Co., Chamber of 
Commerce, Milwaukee, grain and feed, 
has accepted a position with the Farin- 
ers’ Produce Co., Chippewa Falls, Wiis.. 
as manager of the hay department. 

Philip Orth, Jr., president of the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club, has called a general 
meeting of members for Oct. 8, at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club. This will be 
the annual meeting for the election of 
directors and officers. A dinner will pre- 
cede the business session. 


Establishment of a new cereal produ:ts 
and foodstuffs plant in Milwaukee is pur- 
tended by the announcement of the 
ganization of the Lovit Co., a Wiscon in 
corporation with an initial capital of 
$5,000. Incorporators are A. B. M 
quis, W. A. Ripley and A. S. Fee. 

Harry F. Gray, for several year: 
charge of the Milwaukee office of 
federal grain supervisor, has been tr: 
ferred to Duluth, and is succeeded 
James T. Cavanagh, who has been 
charge of the Norfolk, Va., district 
the past year, and previously was 
tioned at Buffalo. 
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L. E. Mey 





NORFOLK 


Sagging markets last week, with a ¢ 
eral bearish feeling throughout the tra 
reduced flour purchases to actual ne 
sities. There has been a little better fe ! 
ing among dealers who believe that pris 
are near the bottom, but they have » ' 
sufficient confidence in their opinion 
cover their future needs. Millers « 
still complaining that premiums on ca 
wheat prohibit prices anywhere near t!'° 
level expected by buyers. 

Quotations, Oct. 3: northwestern spri 
patents $8.50@8.75, with advertised 
brands $9.25@9.50; Kansas and Ok!a- 
homa patents $8.35@8 90, the latter ‘or 
fancy family grades; top winter es its 
$8@8.25, standard patents $7.50@ 
—- and Maryland straights, $7. 950 a 

7.40. 
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Josern A. Lestie, J®. 
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THE MAD SCRAMBLE 

Much is heard each year of the mad 
scramble by some millers to make flour 
sales regardless of profit, apparently 
with the sole idea of keeping their mills 
in operation as much of the time as pos- 
sible, and of preventing their competitors 
1rom doing business with any of their 
customers. This is a dangerous prac- 
tice, and invariably leads to financial 
iosses. 

However, the mad scramble has not 
topped there this year, but has spread 
mong many millers to the buying of 
their grain. Premiums on milling wheat 
have been bid up to a point where the 
spread between cash wheat and the op- 
tions is unreasonably large. Probably 
market gossip during the early part of 
the season of serious shortages in the 
hard winter wheat belt had something to 
do with this, but it is now evident that, 
possibly with the exception of a few iso- 
lated communities, this fear is quite un- 
founded. The spread between the options 
and cash wheat has narrowed, but it is 
still a burdensome factor. 

The complaint that milling wheat is 
offered in limited quantities generally is 
due to the fact that country grain buy- 
ers have bought it up earlier in the crop 
vear and are withholding it until later 
in the season. There is ample milling 
wheat in most sections of the country, 
and millers need not fear that it will dis- 
appear through export trade, for this 
type of wheat is seldom in demand by 
foreign buyers. 

As long as the premiums for our own 
milling wheat are kept at a point higher 
than market conditions really warrant, 
just so long will it be difficult for mills 
to compete for the world’s trade with 
millers of other countries, notably Can- 
ada. And it is folly to think of our 
grain and milling interests only in terms 
of domestic business. The wheat is here 
and it will be ground in American mills, 
but the mad scramble of building pre- 
miums provides just one more hindrance. 
The situation can be remedied only by 
millers. 


ST. LOUIS 

Lower quotations in sympathy with 
the wheat market were no inducement 
for heavy booking of flour last week, and 
the amount of business done was limited 
to regular trade orders for prompt 
shipment. Buyers were uninterested in 
future bookings. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales to the south- 
ern trade were about equal to those of 
the past few weeks, but it was a little 
more difficult to get shipping instructions 
on old bookings. Rumors have been 
heard of Pacific Coast flour coming into 
the South in increasing quantities, but 
such reports have not been substantiated. 
There is always some of this flour mov- 
ing into the South, and it is possible that 
the volume will be increased later. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales ‘of hard 
wheat flour are slow, and it is impossible 
to arouse much interest among bakers, 
even with price concessions. The great- 
er part of the business done in this ter- 
ritory has been on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and with the recent heavy decline in the 
wheat market, millers are glad of this 
fact, as there will be much less chance for 
contract cancellations. 

Ezxports.—Inquiries from the Latin 
and South American markets are more 
numerous, and sales showed a .corre- 
sponding increase last week, but other 
than that, exports are very quiet. It is 
practically impossible to compete with 
Canadian mills for business in Europe, 
and it is difficult even in Latin American 
markets. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 3: soft 
winter short patent $7.90@8.25 bbl, in 
140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.25@ 
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7.50, first clear $6.40@6.90; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.80, straight $6.85@ 
7.20, first clear $6.20@6.50; spring first 
patent $7.60@8.15, standard patent $7.25 
@7.60, first clear $6.40@6.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Pee, Des, O 6 s.a.00es0s0es 33,100 52 
Previots Week ....csceess 33.600 53 
WORE BO scceccoscncsecce See 46 
TWO FORTS ABO ooccsvceorrs 46.600 92 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bblIs activity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3. ; . 45.500 52 
Previous week jen . 57.300 66 
WORF BHO wccvcsceces 58,300 67 


Two years ago .. . 50,600 65 


WHEAT 


Only a few cars of No. 2 red were of- 
fered last week. Mill requirements were 
light, but not all their orders could be 
filled. Some No. 3 red was offered, but 
garlicky descr'ptions met with a limited 
demand. Hard wheat is in fair demand; 
local mills and shippers took all offer- 
ings. Damaged low grades are dull. Re- 
ceipts were 196 cars, against 246 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, on Oct. 3: 
No. 1 red $1.63, No. 2 red $1.64; No. 1 
hard $1.49@1.51, No. 2 hard $1.48@1.49. 


BEMIS BRO. DIRECTORS MEET 


The board of directors of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. met in St. Louis last week 
for a discussion of matters pertaining to 
the interests of the company. The fol- 
lowing out-of-town directors were pres- 
ent: A. F. Bemis, chairman of the board, 
G. N. Roberts and F. M. Ewer, all of 
Boston; H. H. Allen and B. D. Riegel, 
New York; Daniel Belcher, Minneapolis. 


BUSINESS TREND FAVORABLE 


The trend of general business in the 
St. Louis territory was favorable during 
the past 30 days, according to the month- 
ly review issued by the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve Bank. The report states, in 

art: 

“While the situation in the agricul- 
tural sections is somewhat less favorable 
than 30 days earlier, due to reduced crop 
yields caused by the unprecedented high 
temperatures and drouth during late Au- 
gust and early September, the purchas- 
ing power of farmers is well above that 
of the preceding three years. Prices be- 
ing received for agricultural products are 
in the main satisfactory, and are return- 
ing godd profits to their producers. In 
addition to replacing their old and pur- 
chasing more new equipment, farmers 


are enlarging their purchases of the gen- 


eral run of commodities.” 


NOTES 

George Huck, a baker of Crystal City, 
Mo., died on Sept. 30. 

Carl R. Pommer, of D. I. Bushnell & 
Co., has been elected to membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. Bommarito, who operated a bakery 
at 717 Carr Street, St. Louis, for nearly 
20 years, died on Sept. 27. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
called on the St. Louis trade last week. 

F. P. Meyer and Joseph Schmitz, of 
the Meyer Milling Co. visited the com- 
pany’s mill in Springfield, Mo., last week. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis last week on his way to 
the central states. 

W. J. Largay, Minneapolis, of the ad- 
vertising department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited the firm’s St. 
Louis office recently. 
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The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will meet on Oct. 6 to 
consider the new rules recently adopted 
by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Henry P. Bronaugh, in charge of city 
sales for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends 
upon the birth of a daughter on Sept. 30. 

W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, called at this office last week. 
He is making a general investigation of 
conditions in the central and eastern 
markets. 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers will be 
held in St. Louis Oct. 26-28. The lead- 
ing topics of the meeting will be taxa- 
tion and transportation. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
accompanied by his wife, stopped in St. 
Louis last week on his way home from 
a trip to the East and Southeast. 


Gilbert Lowenstein, who formerly rep- . 


resented the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in Arkansas, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, succeeding R. V. 
Scofield, who will devote his entire time 
to southern Illinois territory. 


Frank Farnsworth, formerly with the 
Golden Grain Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
and more recently with J. S. Ashbrook, 
Mattoon, Ill, is now representing the 
Black & White Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, in southern Illinois. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., was in 
the central states on business last week, 
Walker MacMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager, returned Oct. 3 from an extended 
business trip in the East, and Harry 
Less, of the sales department, spent sev- 
eral days in southern Illinois. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The domestic flour business was fair 
last week. There were also some slight 
increases in cargoes destined for Latin 
America, but less than 1,000 bags flour 
left here for Europe. 

A total of 27,754 200-lb bags was sent 
to the tropics through this port during 
the week ended Oct. 1, by five of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,200 
bags; Puerto Colombia, 750; Puerto 
Limon, 1,200; Guayaquil, 4,100; Tumaco, 
110; Livingston, 1,812; Tela, 725; Belize, 
655; Panama City, 1,500; Puerto Barrios, 
920; Guatemala City, 1,320; Cozumel, 30. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 850; Car- 
denas, 150; Nuevitas, 800; Havana, 2,922. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,800; Santia- 
go, 2,150. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 750; Vera Cruz, 1,500; 
Bluefields, 530. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 200; Havana, 600; Vera Cruz, 
2,100. 


Flour prices, Oct. 1: 
-—— Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.95 $8.10 $8.50 
i Ss eer 8.50 7.70 8.00 
100 per cent ...... 8.10 7.50 7.75 
Cee vscees waasesese Heine 7.30 7.20 
First clear ....... wees 6.85 6.95 
Second clear ..... 6.00 5.95 


Semolina, 4%c Ib; corn flour, $2.65 bbl 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Oct. 1, according to figures compiled 


from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 

Destination— Destination— 
Aarhus .....-. 100 Maracaibo .... 225 
Asbenaa ...... 100 Matanzas ..... 950 
Aux Cayes .... 760 li -. 400 
Peer 655 Nuevitas ...... 80 
Bluefields ..... 530 Panama City .. 1,500 
Cardenas ..... 900 Paramaribo ... 750 
Cienfuegos .... 100 Port of Spain .. 450 
CONGMGL cecces 30 Porto Rico .... 3,812 
CePeene. 66022 80 Progreso ..... 780 
Guatemala City 1,420 Puerto Barrios. 920 
Guayaquil ..... 4,100. Puerto Cabello. 100 
rrr 7,350 Puerto Castilla 495 
JOG nc iwvcas 600 Pto. Colombia.. 500 
Kingston ...... 2,304 Puerto Limon.. 1,200 
Ea GO ccc es 220 Santiago ...... 2,150 
La Guayra .... 525 Santo Domingo ano 
Su Pee ss a ree 904 
Manzanillo .... 1,800 Vera Cruz ..... 4,180 


In addition to the above, 1,899 bus 
wheat were cleared for Progreso, 596 
bags feed for Puerto Castilla, and 370 
for Porto Rico. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Oct. 
1 as follows: wheat, 416,000 bus; corn, 
125,000; oats, 28,000; barley, 2,000. 

The continued wet weather has de- 
layed rice harvesting, thus helping to 
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maintain prices while limiting receipts. 
The Interstate Rice Mills, Crowley, were 
reported to have paid top price, $5.75 
bbl, for 75,000 bbls blue rose No. 1. This 
is said to be a record transaction here 
that has not been matched in many 
months. In the rough futures market, 
October and November were two points 
higher. The following figures were post- 
ed at the Board of Trade on Oct. 1: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts sacks pockets 

Dene SH et. 2 .cccecevse 243,797 37,242 

Same period, 1924 ........ 255,330 32,485 
Sales— 

ee a ee 54,471 137,939 

Same period, 1924 ........ 33,800 146,048 


NOTES 


J. B. Wenger, of the Sutherland Flour 
Mills Co., Cairo, Ill., was a recent visitor 
here. 

The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. has 
moved from 315 Carondelet Building to 
401 Queen & Crescent Building. 

J. L. O'Bannan has returned from a 
trip through northern Louisiana and 
Texas in the interests of J. S. Waterman 

Co. 

W. D. Currie, of the Astoria (Oregon) 
Flour Mills Co., is making his headquar- 
ters in New Orleans, and is working 
through J. S. Waterman & Co. 

Adolfo Alvarez, manager of the ex- 
port department of the New Orleans of- 
fice of the Scott County Milling Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Cuba. 

M. D. Kenton, Havana representative 
of the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans, where he called on W. H. 
Barnes, manager of the local office of 
the company. 

The republic of Costa Rica has ap- 
pointed its first consul general to New 
Orleans. He is Dr. Ramon Bedoya, a 
graduate of Columbia University. In- 
crease in trade between this port and 
Costa Rica is given as the reason for 
creating the office. R. A. Surrivan, 


MEMPHIS 

Slightly lower flour prices have tended 
to restrict buying, although shipping in- 
structions have been fairly satisfactory. 
The reactionary tendency of wheat has 
encouraged buyers to hold off, but the 
relative cash strength has helped to dis- 
courage bearish views. The trade seems 
to think that prices are about as low as 
can be expected, and looks for a rally. 
Movement of the commodity to the con- 
sumer is good, and stocks are being re- 
duced, but there is little disposition to 
buy more than is needed for immediate 
requirements. Business continues to re- 
flect the free selling of cotton at satis- 
factory prices and collections are better 
than expected. 

Quotations are irregular and show a 
wide range, as some mills are more will- 
ing to follow the course of wheat prices 
than others. Reports from all of them 
say that good milling wheat is difficult 
to get. Best short soft winter patents 
were quoted on Oct. 3 at $8.85@9.50, 
standard patents $8@8.50, best grades 
of Idaho short patents at $8.20, Colorado 
semihard patents at $7.60@7.70, best 
Kansas hard winter short patents $8.10 
@8.30, and standard patents $7.50@7.90. 
Spring wheat flour was quoted at pre- 
miums of 50@75c over Kansas hard. 

* * 

H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., has returned from 
a trip to Denver and the West. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





UNION WAGE RATES IN 1924 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
issued a report on union scales of wages 
and hours of labor as of May, 1924. The 
hourly rate of wages in all trades collec- 
tively was higher than in any preceding 
year, being 8.3 per cent more than in 
May, 1923, and over two and one fourth 
times as much as in 1913. Hours de- 
creased 0.5 per cent between 1923 and 
1924, and 6.1 per cent in the period 1913- 
24. The bulletin contains a general index 
of rates and hours for all trades com- 
bined for each year from 1907 to 1924, 
and like index numbers for each individu- 
al trade. In addition there is a general 
table showing regular rates and hours and 
overtime rates for each locality and each 
trade or subdivision for 1924, in compari- 
son with like figures for 1923. 
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DUTCH BAKING LAWS 
HARM CANADIAN FLOUR 


AmsterpaAM, Hor.anp, Sept. 14.—The 
weather has turned fine and this, com- 
bined with the lower position of the 
American and other foreign markets, 
has caused traders here to become very 
bearish. 

Importers have recently taken fair 
quantities of Canadian flour at prices 
well in line with those quoted by home 
millers, and it would seem that the im- 
portation of Canadian flour will receive 
closer attention this season than has been 
the case for some years. Dutch bakers 
have not always given this flour their 
fullest attention, as undoubtedly it pre- 
sents difficulties to them. The short 
working hours which are compulsory in 
Holland give the preference to those 
flours which require least time in the 
dough. The price, however, will always 
be the deciding factor, and this may en- 
able Canadian flour to be used in larger 
proportions than has been the case hith- 
erto. 

With regard to values, Canadian ex- 
port patents are obtainable for October 
shipment at $8.20@8.30. 

In comparing the present Minnesota 
and Kansas prices of $8.80@9.20, it is 
needless to say that the United States 
miller is out of the running, and that his 
prices will have to be revised consider- 
ably in order to do any business in this 
market. As our home millers do not ap- 
pear to ke working at full capacity, 
which may he a matter of economy in 
view of continued high markets, there is 
a likelihood of considerable flour im- 
ports. 





ROUMANIAN WHEAT SURPLUS 
LARGE, EXPORTS RESTRICTED 


Bucnarest, Roumanta, Sept. 1—The 
agricultural office has issued its final 
forecast of the grain crops, which shows 
that the probable wheat yield will be 
nearly 50 per cent greater than it was 
in 1924. The final production is placed 
at 105,343,000 bus, compared with 70,- 
337,000 last year. The crops of rye, bar- 
ley and oats also show considerable in- 
creases, although not so large as that of 
wheat. 

It is estimated that Roumania will 
have an exportable surplus of about 22,- 
000,000 bus wheat, besides quantities of 
rye, barley and oats. The quality of 
the wheat is satisfactory, the average 
weight being between 62 and 63 Ibs. 

The corn crop has done well, and it is 
estimated by the government that there 
will he an exportable surplus of 173,- 
250,000 bus this year. 

In spite of the good yield of wheat, 
the export movement cannot develop, 
owing to the heavy. export taxes placed 
on wheat. The consequence is that there 
is a glut of the grain upon the Rou- 
manian market, and the price has been 
almost halved within a short period. The 
same is true of other grains, and it would 
seem that the government will be forced 
to reduce the tax in order to give grow- 
ers an outlet for their produce. It is 
probably only natural that the govern- 
ment should act with caution, since, as 
will be remembered, last year the large 
exports of wheat from Roumania early 
in the season led to a serious shortage of 
the grain at the end of the crop year. 

Other obstacles in the way of the ex- 
port of Roumanian wheat are the rise in 
the lei, doubtless due to the influence of 
good crops, and the fact that nearly all 
Roumania’s neighbors have had satisfac- 
tory crops. At present Roumanian wheat 
cannot compete in price with Russian, 
Bulgarian or Jugoslavian grain. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Eno., Sept. 16.—Prices of 
both wheat and flour are lower. Cana- 
dian wheat is 4s 3d and Canadian flour 
Is 3d lower than a week ago. Business 
has fallen away almost to nothing. 

Buyers Await Lower Prices.—Those 
buyers who made small purchases last 
week now prefer to wait until they have 
made some sales, when they anticipate 
lower prices. Continental countries are 
offering wheat freely, Canadian receipts 
are heavy, and there is good crop news 
from the Argentine and Australia, all 
of which tends to keep all, except the 
most needy buyers, out of the market. 
The large English millers are also ex- 
periencing a very quiet time as regards 
deliveries. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offerec today at 45s 3d@46s 34d, 
c.i.f., for September seaboard, 43s 9d@ 
44s 9d for October, 43@44s for Novem- 
her, and 44s 6d@45s 6d for December. 
This grade of flour is very scarce on 
spot, and would ke worth at least 50s if 
available. Canadian export patents are 
offered at 43s 8d for September sea- 
board, 41s 9d for October, 41s for No- 
vember, and 41s 6d for December. The 
spot value is about 48s, ex-store, with 
demand very quiet. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are not 
offered. Australian flours are seldom 
offered for shipment, on account of the 
continuance of the shipping strike at 
Australian ports. Values are about un- 
changed at 42s 6d, c.i.f., while the spot 
value is about 44s 6d, ex-store. 

Home Milled Flour—There.has been 
a decline of 1s during the week in the 
official price for straight run flour for 
September delivery, bringing the figure 
down to 47s, which is about equal to 42s 
6d, c.i.f. There have also been alterations 
in the prices asked for future delivery, 
with October at 46s, November at 45s, 
and December at 44s. It is also reported 
that for delivery in equal quantities dur- 
ing October, November and December 
the price would he 44s 6d, equal to about 
40s, c.i.f. London millers are advising 
their buyers not to buy at present. 

Low Grades.—Minneapolis low grades 
have not been offered recently, but it is 
understood that the last price indicated 
was about 31s, which is far above the 
ideas of London buyers, who can still buy 
Argentine low grades at 23s 6d@24s 6d. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
again been small. The quantities, given 
in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 2,000; Canada, 
Atlantic, 5,250; Australia, 80; Argen- 
tina, 800. 

Wheat Prices.——Wheat is lower, prin- 
cipally for parcels in near-by positions. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat is of- 
fered at 63s, September shipment at 53s 
@53s 14d; on or before Oct. 10 sold at 
52s, up to Oct. 15 at 51s 6d, and for Oc- 
tober-November at 50s 10%2.d@5ls 1'42d. 
No. 2 red winter for September is quoted 
at 52s 6d, No. 2 mixed durum, for first 
half September shipment, at 50s, and 
Australian wheat, afloat, at 58s 6d. Po- 
lish, Danish and German wheats are now 
regularly quoted. 


Liverpoot, Enoc., Sept. 16—There is 
some improvement in the demand for 
home milled flour, but increased sales are 
not general. Millers in the Liverpool 
districts are offering for delivery in No- 
vember at 3s per sack under spot quota- 
tions. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 





quiet. In a few instances Australian 
flour has been sold at good advances on 
last week’s rates, but there is little in- 
quiry in forward positions. New crop 
Manitobas are about 6d lower, 42s 6d 
per 280 lbs being quoted for export 
grade, October shipment. American 
winters are still far out of line with 
United Kingdom markets, 48s, c.i.f., be- 
ing asked for September shipment. 
North American shipments of flour to 
Great Britain and Ireland remain small. 

Wheat.—Trade in over-sea wheat is 
dull. Demand for Manitoba parcels is 
fair, but soon satisfied. Canadian and 
Russian offers make a good showing. 
Poland keeps in the market with offers 
of wheat and rye, and Germany is pre- 
paring to ship wheat in October, as the 
government has definitely decided to fa- 
vor the trade by issuing customs war- 
rants against exports. The Polish wheat 
resembles English, but it is drier and 
free from sprouted grains. Shipments 
have again been moderate, and a very 
fair share is destined for continental 
countries. The floating supply has fur- 
ther decreased, the total for Europe now 
being below 3,000,000 qrs. 


Grascow, Scottanp, Sept. 15.—The 
market is still bearish, and the latest esti- 
mates of the Canadian grain crops have 
encouraged this tendency. 

Home Milled Flour—The rates for 
home milled flour on spot are 46s, 48s 
and 50s, c.i.f., per sack of 280 Ihs. For 
delivery in early October our millers are 
offering at 37s, 39s and 41s, with about 
Is per sack less for the second half of that 
month. 

Imported Flour.—Manitobas are scarce 
on spot. Their value is about 47@48s, 
c.i.f; Canadian winters, 39s 6d@40s; 
Australian, 41s 6d@42s 6d; American 
winters, 46@48s. 

Wheat.—The wheat market is so bare 
of supplies that it is difficult to gauge 
the prospects, but it is recognized that 
much depends on how Russian wheat 
comes to market. Most of it bought for 
this market is for delivery in October, 
but it is too early yet to judge whether 
the contracts will all be fulfilled. 


Berrast, IrELanp, Sept. 14.—Demand 
for flour has been slow at irregular 
prices. Some importers have done prac- 
tically nothing, but others have been able 
to put through a few sales at the lower 
figure for October shipment. 

Spot Stecks Scarce—The imported 
spot situation has become acute, as stocks 
are very low in the north of Ireland, and 
importers holding flour can obtain very 
good prices for prompt delivery. In 
Dublin and the south the position is not 
so bad. A check on high prices, however, 
is the good value of Scotch millers’ of- 
ferings. It is possible to buy a very 
good blended strong flour on spot at 47s, 
delivered, while 45s would be accepted 
for October-November shipment. 

Minneapolis mills have also been com- 
peting very strongly for this class of 
business, and a price was obtained for 
one particular brand, October-November 
shipment, which indicated that the im- 
porter must have bought from the mill 
at about 43s, c.if., Belfast, and 43s 6d, 
Dublin. 

Imported Flour—A few short Cana- 
dian patents, on spot, have realized 50s, 
delivered, Belfast. For October ship- 
ment one mill was willing to accept 45s 
6d, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, and 


some business was done. Export pate ts 
seem to have been overshadowed by F. ¢- 
lish and Scotch flours. For Octo cr 
shipment the price is 42s 6d, c.i.f., I'el- 
fast, and 43s, Dublin, and about 6 9d 
sack less for November. American \ in- 
ters are still out of line, but Canad .an 
soft winters are offered at 38s 6d, c.'f., 
Belfast or Dublin. Australian flour is 
offered in Belfast at 45s, delivered. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF 
WHEAT EXPLAINI D 


Paris, France, Sept. 18.—The wh 
situation in France is somewhat pa 
doxical. The government has just iss) od 
its estimate of the French wheat cr p, 
which places it at 318,465,000 bus, \\e 
largest obtained in the last decade «x 
cept for that of 1921. At the same tir e. 
purchases of foreign wheat are bei ig 
made extensively in France. 

The explanation of this situation is 
that a great number of these purcha «s 
are being made on a speculative accou t, 
and the wheat will never actually re: h 





i- 


France. On the other hand, much of | ie 
wheat is actually being received in 
France. This is accounted for by ‘ic 


fact that the French price is now alm: st 
on a level with that of foreign whe: ‘s. 
Millers, especially those in the ports, \ \0 
cater to the export trade, prefer fore! :n 
wheats because of their better qua! ‘y 
and the fact that flour made from th. in 
is more easily salable. 

Further, French farmers are loath ‘o 
part with their wheat at the prevail \¢ 
price when they remember that only { 0 
months ago a much better price was 
tainable. The French farmers care li! 
for the international situation, and it 
takes a long time to convince them t! | 
buyers will only pay the price prevaili 2 
on the international market. The con 
quence is that they are not hurrying thr 
threshing operations, and only sell' 
what wheat they cannot store. This 
absorbed by the small local mills av |, 
consequently, there is little French whe ‘| 
on the market, the price thus being k: 
at a higher level than the crop situat 
would justify. 

It is bel'eved that, as soon as farm: 
realize that foreign wheats are bei 
brought into the country, they will p! 
their supplies on the market. 





LARGE HUNGARIAN WHEAT 
EXPORTS ARE REPORT! 


Buparest, Huncary, Sept. 1.—'! 
Hungarian wheat exporter is experiec 
ing a profitable season, owing to 
great demand for Hungarian wheat 
European markets. This is due to 
fact that the high export duties on R 
manian wheat practically bar that sou 
of supply from those countries in Eur: 
which do not produce sufficient for t! 
requirements. Austria, Czechoslova! 
Turkey and Greece have all been in | 
market for Hungarian wheat. 

The government has just issued 
final forecast of the wheat crop for 192 
and it estimates that about 66,330,000 bi 
will be produced, compared with 50,295 
000 in 1924. The government crop r 
porting service, however, is notorious!) 
conservative, and most reliable privat: 
estimates place the amount at 84,000,00' 
bus. The rye and oats crops also sho" 
considerable increases. 

This, however, does not help the Hu: 
garian miller, who is faced with ha: 
times owing to the fact that the cou: 
tries which surround Hungary hav: 
placed prohibitive duties on flour, whi! 
wheat is admitted on a much easier basis 
The consequence is that, where Hun 
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garian flour used to be imported, Hun- 
garian wheat is now shipped and milled 
into flour in the country of import. 

Another difficulty in the way of the 
Hungarian miller is the high freight 
rates which are being charged on ship- 
ments to western Europe via Fiume. 
Unless the government grants the millers 
the protection they demand in the shape 
of an export tax upon wheat, they say 
that their business will be ruined. 

A bright spot in the past few months 
for Hungarian millers, nevertheless, was 
the period immediately preceding the 
levying of the German flour and wheat 
duties, when large quantities of top grade 
iiungarian flours were sold in Germany. 

Current prices on the Budapest Corn 
xchange: wheat, $1.40 bu; rye, 97c. 
udapest mills quote top grades flour, 
per 220 Ibs, at $11.40, second grades at 

11.10, and bakers flour at $9.50. 





GERMAN IMPORTS OF FEED 
WILL PROBABLY INCREASE 


Hamavre, Germany, Sept. 15.—The 
ew tariff may have the effect of increas- 
ing German importations of feedstuff to 
. considerable extent. Under the new 
hedule a very heavy duty is placed on 
imal products, and it will therefore 
robably become necessary to revert to 
mmething like the pre-war production 

f these products in Germany. 

During the first six months of this vear 
nly about 25 per cent as much feedstuff 
s was imported in the similar period of 
i913 was received in Germany. Firms in 
Hamburg which deal in feed are so im- 
yressed with the possibilities of the situa- 
ion that they are trying to increase their 
‘oreign connections, and are preparing 

for a large increase in this class of trade. 

The tariff allows the free importation 
of oil cake, and this should undoubtedly 
cause this article to receive the largest 
increase in demand. On the other hand, 
all edible oils will be dutiable, and Ger- 
man crushers expect that this will enable 
them to capture all of the import oil 
trade. 

Another factor which tends toward the 
belief that German imports of feedstuff 
will be greater in the future is the un- 
favorable outlook for the fodder crops 
this year in Germany. 


JUGOSLAVIAN GOVERNMENT 
PROTECTS HOME MILLERS 


Berorape, JuGcostavia, Sept. 1.—The 
federation of millers in Jugoslavia has 
at length persuaded the government to 
place an import duty on flour and there- 
by stop the continual flow of that article 
from Italy, which was ruining the busi- 
ness of home millers.. The Italians were 
favored by a low lira rate of exchange 
and the fact that they could ship by sea 
to Jugoslavian ports, whereas home mills 
had to ship by rail. 

The flour duty, which the millers state 
is not yet sufficient, amounts to about 
60c bbl, but the millers contend that the 
action of the government in reducing the 
wheat export duty at the same time as it 
levied a flour import duty has largely had 
the effect of neutralizing the latter. 

Grain prices in Italy, however, have 
advanced considerably, and it is hoped 
by the more optimistic that a much larger 
proportion of the daily capacity of Jugo- 
slavian mills, which exceeds 56,000 bbls, 
will be operated in the future. 

No official estimate of the wheat crop 
has been issued, but it is evident that 
the crop will be of fair quality and that 
it will be at least 25 per cent larger than 
that of last year. The export market is 
somewhat paralyzed by the large offer- 
ings of Hungarian wheat and the fact 
that the dinar exchange has appreciated 
by about 20 per cent within a very short 
period. 








VISITORS TO LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 16—William H. 
Korn, of the H. Korn Baking Co.,. Dav- 
enport, Iowa, arrived in London this 
week after an extended tour on the Con- 
tinent. He was joined by Jay Burns, of 
Chicago, who has been spending a couple 
of weeks in Scotland, playing golf. They 
are both accompanied by their wives, and 
the party intends to visit places of inter- 
est around London before returning to 
America. They will sail for home on the 





Majestic, leaving Southampton on Sept. 
238. 


Asbjérn P. Bjgrnstad, of Oslo, Nor- 
way, has been spending a few days in 
London, combining business and _ pleas- 
ure. 





NEW CROP MOVEMENT IN 
EUROPE STARTS SLOWLY 


Liverpoot, Enc., Sept. 16.—The export 
movement is slow to expand, for United 
States sellers keep their prices above the 
world market, while Canada and Russia 
have not yet got fully into their shipping 
stride. Roumania is an early harvester, 
and might have given valuable help at a 
critical time, but no one has been will- 
ing to pay the heavy export dues de- 
manded in addition to the full value of 
the wheat. Accordingly, trade in wheat 
at Danubian ports is still stagnant, as 
far as Roumania is concerned, although 
other Balkar countries are shipping mod- 
erate to fair quantities. 

The new estimates of the United States 
and Canada, the fine crop prospects in 
Argentina and the better weather in Aus- 
tralia and India make doubly sure that 
the rather moderate requirements of im- 
porting countries this season will be sup- 
plied without difficulty. There is no lack 
of offers, but it must be noted that or- 
dinary grades of American winter wheats 
are held well above United Kingdom 
market valnes, and the same is the case 
with American flour. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that for some time very little buying has 
been done, and supplies of over-sea 
wheat, afloat and on shore, have been 
greatly reduced, therefore it must be ex- 
pected that, when buyers decide that 
prices have reached the bottom, the de- 
mand will probably be very heavy. 





FLOUR BUYING QUIET 
IN GERMAN MARKET 


Hamnurc, Germany, Sept. 12.—In 
Germany, business in home milled flour 
has been quiet. Prices are somewhat 
easier, as large offers of both wheat and 
flour have been made. 

Imported flour has also showed a quiet 
tendency. Some lots which arrived be- 
fore the new duties were put into force 
have been sold to inland buyers. Sep- 
tember shipment from the United States 
and Canada is not in request, owing to 
the small difference in price between 
them and German flours. Hamburg and 
Berlin flour importers have bought a few 
parcels to be shipped in October-Novem- 
ber, but present prices do not show them 
much profit if they sell to inland buyers. 

Czechoslovakia still remains in the 
market as a buyer, and has bought for 
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September and October shipment from 
Canada and prompt shipment from Eng- 
land. 

Quotations are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: Manitoba patents 
for September shipment $8.70@8.80, Oc- 
tober $8.30@8.40, November $8.10@8.20; 
Canadian export patents, September ship- 
ment $8.70@8.90, October $8.30@8.50, 
November $8.15@8.30; English patents, 
September shipment 34s@37s 6d, Oc- 
tober 32s@35s 6d; English patent flours 
milled from Manitoba wheat, September 
shipment 36s@36s 6d, October 35s 6d@ 
36s, November-December 32s 6d@34s. 





MODERN MILL BUILT IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Lonvon, Eno., Sept. 16.—In the cur- 


rent issue of Milling some interesting 
particulars are given of the new mill at 


Nairobi, Kenya Colony, British East 
Africa. The building of the mill was 


promoted by R. O. Hamilton, an old 
Liverpool miller, and it cost about £20,- 
000. It is a capacious and up-to-date 
plant and is a very desirable addition to 
the milling capacity of the colony, which 
has hitherto been served by a number of 
small mills. 

The consumption of flour within the 
colony amounts to nearly 300 bags daily, 
but so far only about half the quantity 
of wheat required is grown in the colony. 
The white population of Kenya is very 
small, numbering about 10,000 in all, but 
there are hetween 30,000 and 40,000 In- 
dians settled there, who are also flour 
consumers, and Uganda and other neigh- 
boring states are promising potential 
markets. Efforts are being made by the 
agricultural department to increase the 
production of wheat. 


SWEDISH COMPETITION FEARED 

CorennaGen, Denmark, Sept. 15.—At 
a recent meeting of the Danish millers’ 
association it was announced that the 
Danish flour milling industry is threat- 
ened with a serious crisis, due to compe- 
tition from Swedish millers. 

It was pointed out that the export 
laws of Sweden allow a liberal refund of 
the duty paid on exports of wheat flour, 
regardless of whether it is made from 
home grown or imported wheat. This, 
they say, constitutes what is virtually a 
bonus on exports of flour, and gives the 
Swedish millers a great advantage over 
those of Denmark. Owing to the fact 
that Sweden has an unusually large crop 
of wheat this year, the Danish millers 
have decided to approach their govern- 
ment with a request that steps should be 
taken to prevent the probable dumping 
of flour on the Danish market this year 
by Swedish millers. 
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GERMANY TRIES TO 
REDUCE FOOD PRICES 


Hamsure, Germany, Sept. 15.—The 
German government is resolved to lower 
the prices of most commodities. The 
steps which the government intends to 
take were announced on Aug. 26, and are 
as follows: 


1, All price fixing by syndicates will 
be severely dealt with by means of the 
syndicate bill of 1923, which may be ren- 
dered more severe if necessary. 

2. Free competition will be promoted. 

8. A bill proposing the abolition of 
business supervision, together with a 
change in the bankruptcy regulation bill, 
will be presented. 


4. The interest on public funds will be 
reduced by more economical administra- 
tion. 

The Reichsbank will give its full sup- 
port to the government in its efforts to 
carry through these measures. 


In some respects, measures already 
have been taken in order to make the 
proposed resolutions effective. The sell- 
ing conditions of several syndicates have 
been investigated and the abolition of 
certain clauses has been demanded. 


Another effective measure is the lower- 
ing of the rates of interest on money in- 
vested by public institutions. This step 
was announced by a recent government 
publication. In order to carry through 
the price lowering scheme, the German 
government some time ago resolved to 
administer the money invested by public 
institutions in such a way that, far from 
any danger ensuing in respect to the 
raising of the rates of interest, the con- 
trary would he the case. For that pur- 
pose the ministry of finance, the post of- 
fice department, the government railway 
company and the state assurance com- 
pany have made, in co-operation with the 
Reichshank, an agreement that on money 
paid into those banks which are intrusted 
with handling it, the rate of interest 
shall not exceed 7% per cent in future. 
The rate on long dated deposits in the 
post office has been reduced to 8 per cent. 

The banks intrusted with the handling 
of the investments of public institutions 
have guaranteed to give their clients full 
benefit of the reduction of interest, and, 
moreover, to maintain their margin of 
profit at the lowest possible limit. In 
this direction precise agreements have 
been made. 

This lowering of the interest margins, 
it is hoped, will have a beneficial effect on 
economic life, but traders generally point 
to another reform which would be of 
greater advantage. This would be a re- 
duction of the enormous taxes. Some of 
these, it is true, were recently lowered, 
but further reductions are necessary. 








ODERN wmills are be- 

ing built in Jugo- 
slavia, but farmers still car- 
ry their grain to the public 
square in Monastir and re- 
tail it to consumers, who 
either crush it by hand or 
take it to the small mill. The 
accompanying scene is a long 
step from the times of Al- 
exander the Great, but the 
great warrior king of Mace- 
donia ruled over people who 
probably marketed their 
grain in about the same 
manner as it is marketed to- 
day. Monastir became part 
of Serbia in 1912, and by 
virtue of the geographical 
redistribution following the 
World War is now a part 
of Jugoslavia. 





Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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TOLEDO 

The break in wheat prices has been 
almost sensational, and has resulted in a 
considerable volume of flour sales in 
which some mills have participated to a 
larger extent than others. As a conse- 
quence, there are mills which now have 
more flour on their books than ever be- 
fore in their history. Owing to recent 
heavy purchases, the edge is somewhat 
off the demand, and buyers are showing 
a disposition to await more settled con- 
ditions. 

Scarcity of Soft Wheat.—Soft wheat 
prices do not reflect the full decline, but 
continue to rule at a premium, with 
scarcely any wheat being received. The 
bid of $1.48 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 2, being 13¢ over Chicago 
May, was the lowest since July 10, when 
$1.45 was bid. 

Another result of the decline in price 
and heavy sales of soft wheat flour has 
been the cleaning up of soft wheat stocks 
and also profits on hedges. Some of 
these hedges were put out as high as 
$1.69 for Chicago May, and bought back 
as low as $1.35, and some of the wheat 
was bought as low as 2c under Chicago 
May, and the flour sold on the basis of 
a substantial premium over May. 

Of course these soft wheat flour sales 
have not been made on the replacement 
value of the wheat. Nobody knows what 
the replacement value is. Farmers are 
not selling, and there is no telling what 
it would be necessary to bid in order to 
get any considerable quantity of this 
wheat. 

High Prices of Soft Wheat Flour Pos- 
sible.—Nevertheless, millers do not ob- 
ject to cashing in on their wheat stocks, 
and selling flour when it can be sold. 
It seems the only thing to do. They 
will have to take their chances on re- 
plenishing wheat stocks, and purchasers 
of soft wheat flour, if present stocks of 
wheat are exhausted, will have to pay 
whatever price is required, based on the 
cost of the wheat. 

A tight situation in soft wheat flour 
may develop unless the farmers loosen 
up. In that event, present purchases of 
this flour may turn out to have been 
advantageous, even if the wheat market 
at Chicago goes still lower. The situa- 
tion in this respect will bear watching. 
Soft red wheat is in a class by itself. 
The only trouble is that some buyers may 
be watching the Chicago market, and 
may not understand why they cannot buy 
flour on that basis. It requires some 
explaining, although they should have 
become familiar with it from last year’s 
experience when premiums at Toledo 
went as high as 23c over Chicago May. 

Price Cutting.—Naturally, with mills’ 
stocks of soft wheat depleted, and a 
movement so light that replenishment is 
not possible at present levels, any tend- 
ency to cut flour prices is checked. There 
is little complaint of price cutting in soft 
wheat flour, and it is incomprehensible 
how any soft wheat miller can indulge 
in such practices under present condi- 
tions. 

In spring wheat flours it is a differ- 
ent story. There is a wide range in 
prices, and flour is constantly offered at 
very attractive levels. Some northwest- 
ern mills have been low sellers, and have 
made the going very difficult for south- 
western mills, which could not meet their 
prices. Many bakers in this section will 
give preference to spring wheat flour 
over hard winters at the same price. 

Wheat Crop Estimates Vary.—Senti- 
ment in regard to the wheat market is 
mixed, as a result of what has happened 
in the last week. Estimates of both the 
American and Canadian crops have been 
increased from time to time, until one 
hears of 715,000,000 bus for the United 
States and 425,000,000 for Canada, due 





to heavy threshing returns in the latter 
country. 

The European crop is substantially 
larger than last year. There seems to be 
lots of wheat in the world. The Cana- 
dian crop hangs like a heavy weight over 
the market, with large receipts in spite 
of the price, and at one time it was al- 
most on a workable basis to the United 
States in spite of the 42c duty. The 
Canadian wheat pool is very secretive in 
its operations, but is reported as offer- 
ing wheat to Europe below market lev- 
els, thereby demoralizing the market. 

The weight of this wheat is more than 
the market has been able to stand. The 
possibility of this country being on a 
domestic basis is forgotten for the time 
being, and one hears nothing more about 
it. Our prices go down in sympathy 
with Canada, although on a higher level, 
because it is too early in the crop for 
any theoretical shortage to make itself 
felt. It is generally recognized that 
Canada will get the export business. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that the soft wheat crop this year was 
larger than that of hard winter and 
would compare favorably in size with 
spring, and that, hence, premiums are not 
justified and exist only because the wheat 
is being held back, and not because of 
its nonexistence. It is contended that 
the American farmer has made a big 
mistake in not selling his wheat when he 
had the opportunity at higher prices. 

Due to these considerations, a very 
confusing situation exists in wheat and 
millers do not know what to think about 
it. Until a heavy export movement de- 
velops in Canadian wheat, and the pres- 
sure is relieved from that source, it is 
difficult for them to find a peg on which 
to hang bullish sentiment. Meantime, red 
wheat is scarce, because it is not moving, 
and stocks are becoming depleted. 

Export Trade in Flour Negligible.— 
No export business in flour is being done, 
but millers have a feeling that prices 
are getting down-toward a point where 
it may be more possible to get foreign 
business. By that time they may have 
sold their wheat stocks in domestic flour 
bookings, and may not be able to re- 
plenish them on an export basis. The 
chance for export soft wheat flour busi- 
ness looks rather poor. 

Flour Prices.—Flour prices declined 
50c bbl last week and are at about the 
previous low level of the crop. Some 
flour now on mills’ books was sold last 
July and August at fully $1 bbl above 
the present levels. 

Toledo millers were bidding, Oct. 2, 
$1.48@1.48Y% bu for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 2. at $7.40@7.50 
bbl, local sprines $7.50@7.60, and local 
hard winters $7.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output bv mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bhis activity 
ne i. Ok ee 42.900 89 

Previous week .......:..:. 42.600 88% 
EE PD Ska aes io pas eee: 47.000 98 
Wwe PORTE BHO 2c. cccicces 40,200 84 
Three years ago .......... 35,500 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Ovtput by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

ecanseity output = of ac- 

bbls bblis tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3 .. 64,890 33.228 51 

Previous week ... 59.760 43.973 73 

ZOGP GOO xcoccser 108.840 69.190 63 

Two years ago ... 51,200 41.025 80 

Three years ago.. 99,960 47,293 47 
NOTES 


The Snell Milling Co. is a new con- 
cern engaged in the blending business at 








Nashville, Tenn., which took over the 
plant formerly operated by the Colonial 
Milling Co. T. E. Snell is the manager. 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, was in Toledo, Oct. 2. His father, 
Emery Thierwechter, recently returned 
from a 9,000-mile automobile trip to the 
Pacific Coast and Vancouver. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus 223,600 263.200 68800 62,955 
Corn, bus.... 25,000 106,250 See 
Oats, bus.... 77,900 137,350 124,115 93,310 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour trade is under a severe handi- 
cap, due to the breaks in the price of 
wheat. Consequently, very little business 
was done last week. It was rumored 
that some substantial sales were made 
for delivery up to Jan. 1, however, and 
flour men are inclined to believe that with 
a stabilization of the market there are 
bound to be better ones. The bulk of the 
sales last week were of a hand-to-mouth 
nature. 

Kansas distributors renort little ac- 
tivitv in their hrands, as their prices are 
considerably higher than spring. Rye 
flour prices are irregularly lower and 
weak. A fair demand was noted the 
latter part of the week. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb. Few 
sales were made, it being the oninion 
of the trade that macaroni manufactur- 
ers are waiting for another recession in 
price. Shipping directions were good. 

Flour quotations. Oct. 3: spring wheat 
short patent $7.75@8.25, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.59@8, 
clears $675@7.25, cotton 99’s._ Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.75@7, bulk; pure 
white rye $5@5.75, pure medium $5@ 
5.25, pure dark $4@4.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

J. F. Eckhardt, trading as the Manor 
(Pa.) Baking Co., is a voluntary bank- 
rupt. 

H. J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a Pittsburgh 
visitor last week. 

D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., has returned 
from a business trip to West Virginia. 

The first fall meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Flovr Club will be held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel on Oct. 10. Dinner will 
be served at 6 p.m. 

Ulysses G. Chisholm, connected with 
the Standard Cereal Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, died at his home there on Sept. 27 
of nephritis, aged 56. 

O. W. Hall, of the bakers’ service de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kanses City, recently spent 
several days in Pittsburgh. 

The Western Pennsylvania Bakers’-As- 
sociation will hold its monthly meeting 
in the Fleischmann Building, Northside, 
Pittsburgh, on Oct. 10, at 8 p.m. 

A Pennsylvania charter has _ been 
granted to the Mohrsville (Pa.) Feed & 
Supply Co., with $12,000 capital. C. R. 
Bagenstose is the general manager. 

A Pennsylvania charter has_ been 
granted to the Hanover (Pa.) Wholesale 
Grocery Co., with $15,000 capital, to en- 
gage in the sale of groceries and flour. 

F H. Minnis, of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, recently spent sev- 
eral days in West Virginia territory 
with the company’s representative there. 

John T. Darby, for many years en- 
gaged in the retail flour and grocery busi- 
ness at Uniontown, Pa., died at his home 
there on Sept. 26. One son and three 
daughters survive. 

Rudolph Newman, for many years -en- 
gaged in the flour mill business at Red 
Lion, Pa., died at his home in York, Pa., 
on Sept. 26, aged 88 years. His widow 
and three daughters survive. 

In the partition proceedings in the 
Berks County court of common pleas at 
Reading, Pa., of Sue A. Hoch against 
Susan E. Hoch and others for the distri- 
bution of real estate, Daniel M. Hoch, 
Lyons, Pa., accepted the flour mill at his 
appraisement of $15,000, and will con- 
tinue to operate it. 

At least four farmers in Ohio grew 40 
bus wheat or more per acre on a mini- 
mum area of 10 acres last year, and 
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thus became eligible for the Ohio 40. 
Bushel Wheat Club. This makes a total) 
membership of eight, as four members 
filled the requirements in the previous 
year. The new club members are Buay- 
lis Griffin, H. W. Bond, W. G. Pfaff, and 
M. C. Dimick. 
C. C. Larvs. 


EVANSVILLE 

A fluctuating wheat market last week 
caused continued lethargy on the purt 
of jobbers and a depressed flour mar:et. 
The local wheat quotations at the close 
of last week were $1.50 at mills and 
$1.47 at stations. Farmers with reserve 
stocks are not anxious to sell at the 
price offered. Flour quotations, Oct. 3, 
based Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: best patent 9, straights $7.50; 
Kansas, $9.25; spring, $9.25; clears, in 
jutes, first $6.25, second $5.90. 

* #. 

Edgar C. Veeck, who has just ben 
elected general superintendent and { rst 
vice president of the Eagle Roller ‘\ill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., is a native of 
Petersburg, near here, and comes o 
family of prominence in that commun ‘ty. 
Fred Veeck, president of the Chic: go 
Cubs, is a cousin. W. W. Ros:. 


NASHVILLE 

The volume of new sales of flour in 
the Southeast last week fell off con: id- 
erably on account of the slump in ‘he 
wheat market. There were only scaticr- 
ing orders for small lots of 200 to !00 
bbls to cover urgent needs. Specif 
tions on contracts seem to be holding 
up fairly well considering conditions 

The trade is apparently of the opin.on 
that, after a few flurries, following ‘he 
break in wheat, the market will bec: ne 
more stable, after which buying will be 
resumed. General business conditions in 
the South are reported good. An in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent in retail trode 
for August, as compared with the saine 
month last year, is shown by the Fri- 
eral Reserve Board’s report. 

The wheat movement has been qu 
No. 2 red, with bill, Oct. 3, was quot 
at $1.75@1.78 bu. 

Flour prices have been reduced oly 
moderately. Quotations, Oct. 3: best 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cotto 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, .$9.50@9 
standard patent, $8.50@8.75;  strai 
patent, $8.25@8.40; first clears, $7.5'( 
7.75. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mil 
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Weekly Flour 
capacity output of - 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 163,020 118,659 2 
Previous week .. 169,020 116,259 7 
YFOOr ABO coccecces 139,020 104,673 2 
Two years ago... 205,320 145,011 6 
Three years ago.. 192,930 122,382 3 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchan 


Oct. 3 Sept 
Pe: Tov o5.4:0c0n enn 53,000 48 00 
We, GD otévesneeens 648,000 670.900 
COM, BUS cc cccccveccsss 54,000 35 0 
COAG, BOR ce scestcvccsve 409,500 53! 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville 
week, 161 cars. 

Fairly good rains the past 10 dys 
have broken the severe drouth in 11 
nessee. Farmers are now break 
ground for sowing the new crop of \ ' 
ter wheat. Information has not b 
issued on the outlook, but it is 
thought that the acreage will \ 
greatly. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., mi! 
Louisville, Ky., announces that T. 
Wimberly, who has had charge of 
company’s office at Macon, Ga., has bin 
transferred to Memphis, where he » ‘!! 
be branch manager. William F. Ki 
dorfer, who has been with the Louis\ 
office, will take the Macon post. 

Joun Leer! 


s 


— wa 





MILLING PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVE! 

Co.umsvs, Pa.—It has been decided not 
to rebuild the mill of Putnam & Par er 
which was burned here two months «£0. 
Mr. Putnam, who is about 75 years of 
age, has decided to retire from business: 
while Mr. Parker will continue in ‘he 
milling business at Waterford, where he 
has purchased the mill which formerly 
belonged to W. E. Briggs. Mr. Parker 
expects to take possession of the Brizgs 
mill at Waterford at a very early date. 
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COUNTRY MILLS AND WHEAT POOLS 


Country millers in western Canada are 
complaining that the wheat pool is adopt- 
ing practices in the sale of wheat to 
country millers which will shortly de- 
troy the remnants of this diminishing 
industry. The charge is that the pool 
makes it impossible for a country miller 
io name a price for flour for shipment 
eastward for export. This comes about 
through the practice of charging pre- 
miums over the Fort William basis to 
country millers, and the aggravation of 
his practice by not keeping the pre- 

ium constant so that a miller can calcu- 
late what wheat is going to cost him. 
Yresumably, the pool tries to realize the 
full equivalent of the open market quo- 
tation at Fort William by manipulating 
he premium. 

It is quite unlikely that the pool is 
‘reating the situation, of which western 
country millers complain, willingly. It 
s probably ignorance of the principles 
upon which the milling business is, and 
must be, conducted that is causing the 
trouble. Whatever the cause, it would 
he well for the management to study the 
country milling trade and make an effort 
to foster it instead of discouraging it, as 
seems to be the effect at present. Pool 
officers are likely to be the first to realize 
how important it is that country millers 
should be given a chance to exist. A 
prosperous local mill is an asset in any 
community where farmers congregate to 
do their business. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat mills in all parts of 
Canada report greatly improved condi- 
tions in the flour trade. At present prices 
everybody seems content to buy if they 
need or antipicate the need of flour. The 
domestic baking trade is more closely 
booked up into the future than at this 
time in any recent year, and many of 
these contracts extend into next summer. 
All mills in this part of Canada are run- 
ning full time, with every likelihood that 
this will continue beyond the end of the 
year. Prices for springs to domestic 
buyers were reduced 20c bbl on Sept. 29, 
making a net reduction in September of 
$1 bbl. Quotations, Oct. 3, with compari- 


sons: 


Oct.3 Sept. 26 
TOM DOGERtE .....0c0s00089 Be $8.20 
Patents ...... oa cateteg Fea 7.75 7.95 
Sere reer eres 7.50 7.70 
Mxport cpg ibs ae 8 eae 7.30 7.50 
"SPEC ee rere 6.40 6.60 
EE 6. nly 0:46:63 94:0 b.0 4:000R 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour ‘ ocx cae 4.75 


All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-Ib 
nie bees, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
ermed, Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
hases, 20c¢ bbl. 

Winters.—Soft winter wheat 
flour is unsettled. Demand is poor, as 
buyers look for lower prices. Pastry 
bakers and biscuit factories are well sup- 
plied, and are out of the market. Mills 
have reduced quotations 25@35c, and 
were asking $5.30@5.40 bbl for 90 per 
cent patents on Oct. 3, in secondhand 
jute bags, Montreal basis, or $5.10@ 
5.15, bulk, seaboard, October. 

Export Trade Good.—In this branch 
of the spring wheat flour business, a 
much better feeling is noted. British and 
European buyers have at last taken hold 
with vigor, due in part to the fact that 
the general price level is now compara- 
tively low, and also that Canadian mills 
are at last able to offer over-sea import- 
ers their favorite brands of flour at less 
than home millers are quoting. Last 
week sterling quotations dropped 9d. 
The net decline since Sept. 1 amounts 
to 5s 3d. Quotations, Oct. 3, in sterling: 
export spring patent per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, 37s 3d, c.i.f., United Kingdom, Oc- 
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tober-November shipment, and 38s 6d 
for December-January, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters are selling slowly for 
export. Buyers’ bids indicate that they 
are looking for still lower prices. Where 
a week ago they were willing to pay 36s 
for Glasgow, they now offer 35s or 34s 9d. 
Sales have been made at 35s, but most 
mills are asking 36s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, October seaboard. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is weak. Winnipeg 
steadily leads the way toward lower 
prices, and has now reached a_ point 
which most millers thought unlikely a 
few weeks ago. Ontario mills are buying 
western springs as they need them, and 
there is little disposition to speculate. 
Some will later follow an old practice of 
buying their winter’s supply for winter 
storage at near-by lake terminals. The 
net decline in western spring wheat at 
Bay ports last week was 8%c bu. On 
Oct. 3 No. 1 northern was offering to 
Ontario millers at $1.26 bu, track, Bay 
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ports; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is now down to 
a point that has no interest for the farm- 
er, and deliveries are drying up. Export 
dealers are offering not more than $1.10 
bu for No. 2 red or white in car lots at 
country points, while mill door prices for 
wagon lots are down to $1@1.05, a de- 
cline of 10c bu for the week. 


FEEDING GRAINS 


There is a fair demand for Ontario 
oats in car lots, and dealers are offering 
39@4lc bu for grain weighing 36 lbs or 
better, f.o.b., country points. Other On- 
tario grains are quiet. Quotations, Oct. 
8: Ontario barley 65@70c bu, cars, coun- 
try points; standard recleaned screen- 
ings $16.50 ton, f.o.b., track, Bay ports. 


RECLEANED SCREENINGS 


The market for recleaned screenings 
in Ontario is extremely dull. Dealers are 
mostly overstocked, and prices are weak- 
er. It is expected that the heavy move- 
ment of western grain to lake terminals 








Head of the Canadian Millers’ Association 
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tional Millers’ Association, is one of a group of millers who have made the 


T toner » WILLIAMSON, the newly elected president of the Canadian Na- 


modern Canadian milling industry what it is. 


As head of the St. Lawrence 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, he has had an active part in a development of 
the exporting trade that has spread the fame of Canadian spring wheat flour 
into every quarter of the world. Mr. Williamson got his knowledge of milling in 
the oldest of all Canadian schools—the service of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Since 1910 he and his associate, General A. E. Labelle, who is also a 
graduate of the Ogilvie school, have been conducting a busiriess of their own. 
Besides giving the closest attention to his company and its affairs, Mr. William- 
son takes a keen interest in the good and welfare of Canadian millers at large. 
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will lead to a big surplus of screenings 
from now on, and much of this accumu- 
lation will have to be sold in the United 
States for whatever it will bring. On 
the other hand, colder weather in Canada 
should cause a sharp increase in domestic 
requirements, with consequent benefit to 
prices. On Oct. 3 dealers were asking 
$15.25@15.50 ton for government stand- 
ard recleaned screenings, c.i.f., Goderich. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight space for flour is in 
steady demand. Rates have not changed 
since a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 3: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 21c; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, 
Newcastle, Avonmouth 22c; Aberdeen, 
30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenhagen, 27c; Hel- 
singfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam 22c. 


NOTES 


Ontario winter wheat flour mills report 
heavy inquiry from over-sea connections 
for soft winter and hard spring wheat 
flour. Unfortunately, the price of the 
former is not sufficiently low to result in 
any volume of business. 


Arrivals of flour at Hamburg during 
August from Montreal and Quebec to- 
taled 206,930 sacks, from New York 
172,822, from New Orleans, Mobile, 
Houston and Galveston 23,636, from Lon- 
don 70,557, from Liverpool 25,698, and 
from Hull 20,222. 

During September the price of export 
patent flour at seaboard for shipment to 
Great Britain and other over-sea mar- 
kets declined from $7.35 on Sept. 1 to 
$6.60 on Sept. 29. Bran and shorts held 
Steadily at $20.50 and $22.50 ton, re- 
spectively, for export during the entire 
month. 

During August, Trinidad imported 26,- 
162 bags flour from Canada, compared 
with 75 from the United States. In the 
same month British Guiana took 13,501 
bags from this country and 390 from the 
United States, while Barbados imported 
2,569 from Canada and 1,150 from the 
States. 


The rush of grain through Port Col- 
borne and the Welland Canal for ship- 
ment to Montreal is now at its peak. Re- 
ports from Port Colborne at the begin- 
ning of last week stated that the elevators 
there were full of grain and more was 
constantly arriving. About 3,500,000 bus 
a week are being received, and shipments 
for the crop year to date total over 50,- 
000,000. 


The government of the province of On- 
tario is taking an interest in the railway 
freight rate case which Ontario flour 
mills argued last week before the board 
of railway commissioners. The Ontario 
mills complain that they are handicapped 
by discrimination in rates of freight on 
their products when shipping eastward 
for domestic consumption or export. 
The government takes an interest in the 
subject for the reason that it wishes to 
foster as much as possible the develop- 
ment of milling in this province for the 
sake of the millfeed which is so badly 
needed by live stock industries. , 


The feed trade in Ontario is more than 
usually interested in the extraordinary 
development of corn crops which has tak- 
en place in the past few weeks. An un- 
usual volume of rain and suitable weather 
has caused corn which was in a backward 
condition to shoot up at a tremendous 
pace, and reports are now common of 
fields standing nine fect high and promis- 
ing abundant yields of fodder. Alto- 
gether, Ontario has had about the most 
wonderful agricultural year in her his- 
tory and there is now in store in this 
province such a quantity of all kinds of 
grains and grasses and other forms of 
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fodder that the dairying and other live 
stock industries will most assuredly flour- 
ish during the coming winter. Feed will 
be cheap and plentiful. 


MONTREAL 

A fair business in spring wheat flour, 
both for local and export account, was 
reported last week by Montreal millers, 
for shipment within 60 days. 

Prices held steady, and closed on Oct. 
3 as follows: first patents $8 bbl, seconds 
$7.50, bakers $7.30, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flour was some- 
what slow, but supplies were more lim- 
ited, and the Ontario miller showed no 
great anxiety to sell. Closing prices, 
Oct. 3, car lots, $6.30 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, and broken lots $6.40, ex- 
store. 

NOTES 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is confined to his 
home by illness. 

According to reports received from 
millers Montreal mills are working full 
time on old contracts. 

Mr. Pridham, a director of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., was in Montreal last week. 

W. D. Moore, of the export staff of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is still 
in the United Kingdom, but is expected 
back soon. 

A. G. Watson, maritime sales man- 
ager for the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., visited the Montreal Grain 
Exchange on Oct. 2. 

McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, Que., 
expect shortly to announce the opening 
of their new flour mill which replaces one 
burned last December. 

H. S. Smith, a miller of Sheffield, Eng., 
who claims to be a hereditary member of 
the trade, his father and grandfather 
having run flour mills in his native city, 
is in Montreal, and hopes to find a posi- 
tion with a Canadian mulling firm. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


At the lower prices established on 
Sept. 29, sales of flour in the western 
provinces are showing considerably in- 
creased volume. The bulk of this busi- 
ness, however, continues to be for do- 
mestic consumption. Although the re- 
duced quotations have brought out a 
more active inquiry from foreign buyers, 
the amount of grinding for export ac- 
count has not come up to expectations. 
All of the larger plants are actively 
operating, though not all of them to their 
full capacity. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 3, at $8.05 
bbl, jute, seconds $7.45, and first clears 
$5.85, Fort William basis, sight draft. 
Cotton, 15c over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@30c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 


Cash Oct. ec. 
Bemt. SS ceccccees $1.21% $1.21% $1.18% 
Sept. 29 24 1.24 22 
Sept. 30 1.23 1.23 1.21% 
Oct. 1 1.19% 1.19% 1.17% 
Oct. 2 1.18% 1.18% 1.16% 
Oct. 3 1.19 1.19 1.16% 





Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending Oct. 1, averaged 
1,862 cars per day, compared with 1,871 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,209 
for the corresponding period in 1924, 

The wheat market showed ‘considerable 
weakness all last week, with prices on 
the downward trend. This was inevi- 
table, in the face of the present enor- 
mous deliveries of wheat by farmers at 
country points. Export sales were light 
in comparison with the heavy receipts. 
With the tremendous accumulation of 
grain in the West, because of lack of 
outlet to European markets, the trade 
generally is of the opinion that wheat 
will find its natural level. What this 
will be, remains to be seen. In the cash 
wheat market, business has been dull, 
and demand from local millers poor. 

Receipts of coarse grains are now be- 
coming heavier, especially barley. A 
good demand has existed for oats and 
barley for export account, and prices 

have held steadily. Rye has been un- 
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wanted. Quotations, Oct. 3: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 454%2c bu; barley, 
61%c; rye, 71%4c. 

NOTES 


W. T. Bredin, of the Canada Bread 
Co., Toronto, was a recent visitor in 
Winnipeg. 

According to officials of the two west- 
ern Canadian railways, more than 103,- 
083,763 bus wheat were marketed in the 
three prairie provinces during Septem- 
ber. Of this, 80 per cent was of con- 
tract grade. 

Not many Canadian millers realize 
that in China there are many country 
flour mills of 100 to 500 bbls daily ca- 
pacity. These are chiefly located in Man- 
churia and northern and central China. 
A recent estimate of their daily capacity 
is 85,000 bbls. 

The season’s first fall of snow last 
week put a quietus on threshing opera- 
tions in many parts of the Canadian 
West. In other districts, rain has fallen, 
and harvesting work will in consequence 
be delayed. Meanwhile, farmers are 
busy, the land being reported in excel- 
lent condition for plowing. 

The season of 1923-24 was a record 
one as regards Vancouver’s grain ship- 
ments. Wheat shipments from that port, 
according to figures recently issued by 
the dominion bureau of statistics, totaled 
52,120,339 bus; 12,174,380 were shipped 
to the Orient and other Pacific countries, 
37,926,645 to the United Kingdom, and 
1,919,314 to other European countries. 

The construction of the rust research 
building at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College is to go forward immediately. 
This announcement has brought favor- 
able comment from western agricultural 
circles. Much good work has already 
been done along the lines of rust re- 
search, but lack of suitable premises has 
handicapped progress. G. Rock. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour is slow, and the market 
rules weak in sympathy with the down- 
ward movement of wheat. Supplies in 
the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small, but they show no disposition to 
purchase except as compelled by imme- 
diate necessity. The stock of flour in 
public warehouses on Oct. 1 was 88,149 
bbls, compared with 93,530 a month ago 
and 110,466 on Oct. 1, 1924. Receipts 
for the week ending Oct. 3 were 8,151,- 
875 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to 
London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 3: spring first 
patents $8.60@8.75, standard patent $8 
@8.50, first clear $7.25@7.75; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; 
soft winter straight, $6.50@7.35; rye flour, 
$4.75 @5.25. 

The wheat market has fluctuated, clos- 
ing on Oct. 3 with a net decline of 5c. 
Receipts last week, 694,337 bus; exports, 
375,395; stocks, 1,167,336. Closing quo- 
tations, Oct. 3: No. 2 red winter, $1.34 
@1.36; No. 3, $1.31@1.33; No. 4, $1.29@ 
1.31; No. 5, $1.26@1.28; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.30@1.82. 

Oats advanced Ic early last week, but 
closed quiet and without net change. Re- 
ceipts, 123,805 bus; exports, 338,764; 
stock, 610,226. Closing quotations, Oct. 
3: No. 2 white, 48@49c; No. 3 white, 46 
@A7c. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in September were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
September, 1925 .. 189.369 1,228,923 26,781 
August, 1925 .... 204,567 1,281,852 43,121 
September, 1924 .. 249,118 2,560,715 35,270 
September, 1923 .. 248,960 875,298 33,351 
Exports— 
September, 1925... 11,960 1,187,597 ..... 
August, 1925 .... 8.629 1,148,185 ..... 
September, 1924... 49,920 2,068,535 ..... 
September, 1923... 69,298 1,184,504 ..... 
NOTES 


Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, is mak- 
ing an extended business tour of the 
Pacific Coast, taking in all the larger 
ports from Seattle to San Diego. 

William P. Jones has accepted a posi- 
tion as salesman for the Philadelphia 
Export Co. with offices in the Bourse. 
Mr. Jones was for a number of years 
connected with the grain firm of L. F. 
Miller & Sons. Samuet S. Danrets. 
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NEW YORK 

The intention of local buyers to take 
on flour to replenish low supplies re- 
ceived a setback when the market broke 
badly last week and prices went down 
accordingly. 

Less Optimistic Tone——They were 
still willing to buy when prices were 
sufficiently low, but expected mills to 
follow breaks to the fullest extent, and 
took no cognizance of the fact that feed 
was also declining. This rather altered 
the feeling of optimism that has existed 
in this market for the past month, as 
the difference between buyers’ ideas and 
millers’ prices was just enough to pre- 
vent sales in a number of instances. 
Most mills are fairly well booked up by 
previous orders, and they are apparently 
not as anxious for business as they have 
been. 

The market has been without marked 
feature. Quotations on Kansas flours 
have been extremely wide, there being 
a range of nearly $1 between the top- 
most and lowest prices. 

Export Trade——Export sales at the 
beginning of last week showed slight im- 
provement, but slackened again later. 

Quotations, Oct. 2: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.10@8.60, standard patents $7.60 
@8.10, clears $7.25@7.60; hard winter 
short patents $8.10@8.50, straights $7.60 
@8.20; soft winter straights, $6.40@7; 
rye, $4.50@4.85,—all in jute. Receipts, 
342,976 bbls; exports, 70,002. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is weak, with new 
low levels for May and December. The 
news was against the market, and ex- 
port business was only moderate. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 2: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.48; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.54; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.46; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.351%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.25. Re- 
ceipts, 2,363,400 bus; exports, 2,330,874. 


OATS 
Oats followed wheat with moderate 
declines. Quotations, Oct. 2: No. 2 
white, 48c; No. 3 yellow, 47c. Receipts, 


618,000 bus; exports, 207,600. 
NOTES 


The home of Ralph Blancke, a New 
York flour jobber, at Plainfield, was 
damaged by fire on Sept. 27. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, visited the Boston office of the 
company with Mrs. Knighton last week. 

J. E. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, has 
recovered satisfactorily from a fall off a 
ladder, which confined him to his home 
for a week. 

Cars of flour on spot at railroad ter- 
minals last week were 895, for the pre- 
ceding week 758, and for the same week 
last year 1,077. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., recent- 
ly spent several days in New York vis- 
iting friends in the trade. 

George H. Turner, Jr., flour broker, 
123 Produce Exchange, has filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy, listing 
liabilities as $4,908, with no assets. 

The booth of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. won first prize for the best decorated 
stall at the Riverhead (L. I.) Fair, and 
the blue ribbon now ornaments the New 
York office. 


F. H. Price, export agent at New York 
for the Millers’ National Federation, 
sails on the Minnewaska, Oct. 10, to 
spend about two months visiting the flour 
markets of Europe. 

In the play-off for the Washburn 
Crosby Cup on Sept. 25, at the Wykagyl 
Country Club, New Rochelle, Paul 
Helms, secretary and treasurer of the 


Ward Baking Co., and E. H. Ford, 


president of the Baker-Perkins Co., | 
competed, Mr. Ford winning by one 


The American Association of Port 
thorities held its fourteenth annual 
vention in New York last week, 
about 250 delegates attending, repre: 
ing domestic and foreign ports. Ins 


tions were made of the facilities of | 


various terminals of this port, with 
and motor trips about the city and 
rounding country. 


Bradstreet’s index number, based 


the wholesale price per pound of 31 
cles used for food, was $3.72 for 
week, compared with $3.70 in the 
vious week, and $3.28 a year ago. 
price of flour used in a similar esti: 


was the same this year as last, whilc | 


wheat price was about 12c lower 
time than a year ago, showing that 
thing or nothing can be proved 
statistics. 

Among the millers in New York 
week were A. C. Bernet, of the Be: 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Li 
Richard C. Jackman, Jr., 


M. Hutchinson, advertising manager 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minn 
olis; F. L. Williamson, president of 


Williamson Milling Co., Clay Cen e 


Kansas, and W. L. Sparks, of the Sp 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. P. Walker, president of the St: 
ard Milling Co., E. G. Broenniman, 
president, and Harry D. Tipton, p: 
dent of the Southern Baking Co., 
leaving New York for Minneap 
where they will meet Clarence M. | 
denbergh, of the Southwestern Mi! 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, and after a ! 
ness conference with H. P. Gallaher, 
president of the Northwestern Con 
dated Milling Co., they will go on 
annual shooting trip in Saskatchewa 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week showed a little ' 
steadiness, particularly toward the c 
due doubtless to the weakness in | 
though with buyers carrying good st 
at higher levels, there was practical! 
disposition to trade in excess of car 
Apparently no big business was don 
any direction. Hard winters, in 
stances, were held above springs, 
regardless of their merit, few of | 
were wanted even at the cost of 
northwestern product. The whole t 
is so accustomed to preferring spr 
to hard winters that it finds it difi 
to break the habit, in the absenc: 
some monetary inducement. 

Near-by soft winter straight is | 
ing up splendidly, partially because. 
ing relatively weak early in the se: 
it was bought freely, but princi) 
because the mills of this section 
loaded with high-priced wheat 
hedged, and they refuse to meet th: 
cline. Some mills are trying to b 
even by pinching on quality, but t! 
the worst thing they could possibl) 
Trading was good at steady rates, 
rejections more plentiful. 

Closing prices, Oct. 3, car lots, 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c mo! 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.10@ 
standard patent $7.60@7.85; hard 
short patent $8.10@8.35, straight 
@7.85; seft winter short patent ( 
by) $6.85@7.10, straight (nea: 
$6.10@6.35; rye flour, white $4.85@ 
dark $4.15@4.40. 

Receipts of flour for the week 
13,655 bbls, 4,262 of which were dest 
for export. Week’s exports were « 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 4%4¢ |: 
than in the previous week, with st” 





Bower: } 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, -Kan | 
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country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Oct. 3: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $1.41; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.37; new southern 
by boat, spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.86; No. 8, $1.82; No. 4, 
%1.28; No. 5, $1.25; bag lots by sample, 
$1.30@1.35, according to quality and con- 
dition. 

Of the 499,644 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 3, 496,995 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 296,- 
048 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat for the week were 472,434 
bus; stock, 451,467. Receipts of new 
southern wheat so far this season, 1,104,- 
377 bus; for same period last year, 1,- 
(25,880. Closing price of new southern 
ontract grade, Oct. 3, $1.36; last year, 
$1.51%. 

Oats prices, Oct. 3: No. 2 white, do- 
nestic, 4742@48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
'%@4iTe. 


NOTES 


Vessel arrivals at Baltimore in Sep- 
mber were 215, which compares with 
235 in August. 
Baltimore received in September 92,- 
41 bbls flour, against 200,618 last year, 
and exported 25,682, against 81,610. 
Millfeed receipts here in September, 
304 tons; last year, 1,030. Receipts 
rom Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 10,771 tons; last 
ear, 8,707. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in Sep- 
tember were 1,371,877 bus; last year, 
022,850. Grain exports in September, 
2,685,950 bus; last year, 2,057,750. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.50 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
31.45; domestic wheat, $1.65; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.50; corn, $1.15; rye, 
S1; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

It is announced that the J. W. Crook 
Stores Co., Inc., a system of chain stores, 
has acquired a three-acre tract of land 
on Calverton Road at the Pennsylvania 
freight station, presumably on which to 
build another warehouse or bakery. 


The National Pure Food Co., 3609 
Fairmount Avenue, Baltimore, capital 
tock 10,000 shares class A stock, par 
value $5, and 100 shares class B stock, no 
par value, to buy and sell all kinds of 
pure food products, has been incorporat- 
ed by Samuel M. Carmel, Milton Edel- 
son and Louis J. Sagner. 


Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
i to Oct. 1, 1,099,828 bbls; same period 
last year, 1,095,204. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 484,948 bbls; last year, 
429,263. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 1, 19,741,170 bus; last year, 19,708,- 
610. Grain exports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
1, 24,072,710 bus; last year, 17,115,337. 

The names selected for the three pas- 
senger and freight steamers under con- 
struction for the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co., operating in the 
coastwise trade out of Baltimore, are 
Chatham, Dorchester and Fairfax, names 
perpetuating those of steamers which 
have made good records in the service of 
the company. 

Visitors on ’change last week includ- 
ed A. C. Bernet, treasurer of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and Herbert A. Kline, formerly presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Milling & Grain 
Co.. Mount Airy, Md., and of the Malco 
Milling & Lighting Co., Hampstead, 
Md., but now with Green, Mish & Co., 
Inc., flour, grain and feed, Washington, 
D. C. 


H. M. Wagner & Co., Inc., 747 West 
Pratt Street, Baltimore, capital stock 
5,000 shares first preferred stock, par 
value $100, 5,000 shares second pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, and 10,000 
shares common stock, no par value, to 
buy and sell all kinds of groceries, has 
been incorporated by Harry M. Wagner, 
William F. Remmert and Robert B. 
Wagner. 

A. A. Roudabush, president of the 
Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co., whose 
new mill, elevator and stock of wheat 
were burned on Sept. 27, was in Balti- 
more on Oct. 1. Mr. Roudabush said 
the cause of the fire was unknown, but 
that the company was insured for $200,- 
000, which he hoped would cover the loss. 
He also stated that, while the company’s 
stock of flour was stored in a fireproof 
structure, he had been unable as yet to 
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ascertain whether it had been injured in 
any way. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
for the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
exhibited on ’change last week some very 
fine specimens of yellow cob corn, of the 
variety known as Sure Crop and raised 
by Elmer Essinger on the farm of 
Joseph Kump, in York County, Penn- 
sylvania. The ears measured 12% in, 
weighed 1% lbs each, were filled out to 
the extreme ends of the cob and con- 
tained 14 to 16 rows of corn with 56 to 
58 kernels to the row, or nearly 1,000 
kernels to the ear. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Liberal sales of semolina were report- 
ed last week. The price obtained was 
8%c lb, in bulk, for No. 2, delivery rang- 
ing up to Jan. 1, 1926. Sales were all 
for local consumption. 

A moderately good business was also 
reported in spring wheat patents on ac- 
count of low prices. While some buyers 
regretted their heavy purchases made a 
week or so ago, there were several large 
ones who had not been in the market to 
any extent, and some good purchases 
were made at extremely low prices. 
There is, however, still an undercurrent 
of caution prevailing in this market and 
other New England distributing points. 

One result of this is that the careful 
buyer is now seldom overloaded with 
high-priced flour. Only when an excep- 
tional bargain is presented to him can he 
be induced to purcl.ase more than is ab- 
solutely required to meet present de- 
mands. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 3, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks: spring patents, special short $8.85 
@9, standard patents $8@8.85, first clear 
$7.75@8; hard winter patents, $7.75@ 
8.65; soft winter patents $8@8.85, 
straight $7.65@7.90, first clear $7.50@ 
7.60. 

There is some pressure to sell rye 
flour in the local market, and prices are 
being cut to a considerable extent. 
Choice white patent was offered on Oct. 
3 at $4.90@5.15 bbl, standard patent at 
$4.65@4.90, and dark at $4.50@4.55, in 
sacks. Meal was offered at $4.20@4.25 
bbl, in sacks. 

Local stocks of flour, Oct. 1, remain- 
ing unsold in the hands of jobbers and 
other distributors, according to the 
Grain & Flour Exchange, were 33,976 
bbls, compared with 30,886 on Sept. 1, 
and 37,538 a year ago. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Oct. 3, with com- 
parisons: 


7~Receipts— c-—Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Fiour, bbis.... 36,600 81,175 ..2.2 secee 


Wheat, bus... 35,525 102,225 





Comm, DUB. cscs oseve svve0c ) ) reer 
Oats, bus..... 65,100 30,450 68,370 31,750 
MEO, Wes cic sseee §  o8e%s 2.297 67,632 
AR. eee 31,000 x Marre 
Millfeed, tons.. TO sesse 60058 coves 
Corn meal, bbis 200) ..... eevee coves 
Oatmeal, cases 4,275 2,594 ecco cvcce 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 

1925 1924 
ge er eer 114,250 194,650 
a 6.646. bg a ts,0.46c0 12,450 232,700 
S| ee ee 2.275 2.650 
| eee ere 125,925 117,800 
Rye, bus ...... 1,825 44,275 
Barley, bus ... 26,100 14,350 
Millfeed, tons ............ 320 162 
COR WiORl, BOIS 2... cessces 435 607 
Oatmeal, CASOS .....0c000% 3,125 5,294 
CE EEE sp cescccece Seen 192 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Donald H. Davis, baker, 
Marlboro, Mass. Liabilities, $1,102; as- 
sets, $212. 

George R. Doane, a former member of 
the flour and grain trade in North 
Brookfield, Mass., died at the Worcester 
Memorial Hospital, Sept. 28. 

Albert F. Conley, an old-time flour 
representative and for many years a 
member of the Boston flour trade, who 
recently retired on account of illness, vis- 
ited the Grain & Flour Exchange last 
week and renewed his acquaintance with 
old friends. 

A recent visitor to the trade room 
floor of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change was J. Juul, assistant manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. Other visitors were Harry De 
Catur, St. Louis, and Paul C. Ruther- 
ford, Minneapolis. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending Oct. 3 were 23,971 bus 


bonded wheat to Liverpool, and 30,489 
bus bonded wheat and 49,640 bus domes- 
tic oats to Hamburg. There were also 
exported during the week 1,000 sacks of 
flour to Liverpool. 

Auto bandits held up an employee of 
the Ward Baking Co., in Cambridge, 
Mass., this week, killed the driver of the 
bank car which was delivering the money 
and escaped with the entire payroll of 
$10,000. This is the fifth holdup of pay- 
rolls in Cambridge this year. 

The New England Stores System, 
formed to establish a chain of grocery 
stores throughout Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, was incorporated on 
Sept. 30. The start will be made with 
stores in Lewiston and Portland, Maine. 
The purchasing office is at Portland, in 
the Clapp Memorial Building. C. H. 
Wallace is superintendent. 

The Massachusetts Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting and 
election of officers in Worcester, Sept. 
29. H. L. Ryther, Enfield, was elected 
president, and J. A. Sturges, Easthamp- 
ton, secretary-treasurer. The retiring 
president, W. I. Morse, was elected a 
delegate to serve on the board of direc- 
tors of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, which is to hold its annual con- 
vention in Kansas City this month. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Spring wheat flour prices are only a 
shade lower, as limits still maintain their 
strength, New England and seaboard 
points are still buying. Their purchases, 
however, are not as large nor as fre- 
quent as they have been, but are running 
close to the aggregate for the previous 
week, 

Kansas prices are unsettled, some mills 
holding close to $9, while others are of- 
fering closer to $8. The situation in 
southwestern offerings, according to one 
jobber, is the worst it has been ever 
since he has sold flour, There is almost 
no such thing as a settled quotation; 
short patents are bringing around $8.75, 
but even that price has been heavily cut 
to put through a little business. 

With rye flour prices 10@20c less than 
in the previous week, little business has 
been done. When spring wheat prices 
decline, there is always a falling off in 
demand for rye. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3... 238,000 226,832 95 
Previous week .. 238,000 240,174 101 
Year ago ....... 223,500 194,026 87 
Two years ago... 166,500 118,920 71 


Buffalo quotations, Oct. 3: fancy pat- 
ents $8.50@8.75 bbl, bakers patent $8@ 
8.15, clears $7.40@7.50, second clears $45 
ton; rye, $5@5.05 bbl for white and $4.60 
@4.90 for dark. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.80 
@9 bbl, standard $8.40@8.50. 

Rochester quotations in car lots, for 
the same date, in 4’s, paper, per barrel: 
fancy patents $9.50@9.60, pastry $9.60@ 
9.70, graham $9@9.20, rye $5.75@6. 

There was a strong demand for spring 
wheats in the cash market at limits 
slightly under prevailing premiums last 
week. Winters are still maintaining a 
firm premium over the futures. 

There were only a few offerings of 
choice heavy weight oats last week, and 
those brought a premium. Limits con- 
tinue unchanged. There are heavy offer- 
ings of cereal oats and no takers. 

The barley demand is absolutely flat. 
There are some c.i.f. offerings at 63c bu. 

There was some inquiry for rye, with 
limits showing a tendency to firmness. 

NOTES 

F. E. Reynolds, of the Crabbs, Reyn- 
olds, Taylor Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
was on the Corn Exchange floor last 
week, 

Auburn, N. Y., reports a severe frost 
which touched corn in exposed places, 
but it is thought that if farmers get it 
into the silos quickly it will not be much 
harmed. 

The steamer Shenango has arrived in 
Buffalo from Duluth with the second 
grain cargo for the season for winter 
storage here. The load consisted of 
400,000 bus wheat. 

Buffalo bakers will not follow the de- 
cline in the price of bread which Chicago 
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wholesalers put into effect on Oct. 1. 
Chicago prices were a full 20 per cent 
over those prevailing here. 

The Muffets Co., the plant of which 
at Batavia was burned last week, will 
locate its new one in Depew, near Buf- 
falo. It will have four times the ca- 
pacity of the Batavia works, with an 
output of 8,000 cases a day. 

The movement of the new grain crop 
from the Head of the Lakes to Buffalo 
and thence to the Atlantic seaboard has 
aided materially in swelling the tonnage 
employed in the eastbound trade over 
the canal. The movement of rye, barley 
and corn has shown large increase. 

As the result of a strong protest made 
by the transportation department of the 
Jamestown Chamber of Commerce, the 
proposed increase in rates planned by 
the railroads on cottonseed meal in car- 
loads from southwestern points to 
Jamestown territory will not take effect. 

Receipts by lake from the opening of 
navigation in April to Sept. 30, inclu- 
sive, were as follows: wheat, 76,105,316 
bus; corn, 17,367,065; oats, 23,906,102; 
barley, 16,723,656; rye, 5,857,106; flax- 
seed, 3,300,471; flour, 2,958,610 bbls; 
feed, 122,380 sacks. 

The fall rush continues at Port Col- 
borne, although the grain handled last 
week was 500,000 bus less than in the 
preceding week. Congestion of Mont- 
real elevators and slow dispatch of canal 
freighters at that port tended to slow 
up grain handling there, and elevators 
were not worked to capacity, due to 
several delays. 

The feed mill of the defunct Chautau- 
gua Co-operative Fruit Growers’ & 
Packers’ Association, Ashville, N. Y., has 
been disposed of and is being operated 
as a modern grist mill. The building 
has stood idle for more than two years 
while the co-operative association was 
passing through various stages of failure, 
but has now veen reconditioned and mod- 
ern milling machinery has been installed. 
A complete line of mixed feeds is car- 
ried. 

There was an increase of 6,275,000 bus 
grain elevated at this port last week, 
compared with the previous week. Since 
the opening of navigation, 127,459,000 
bus have been unloaded at Buffalo. The 
figures for last week were as follows: 
in store, 2,542,966 bus wheat, 240,225 
bus corn, 3,196,742 bus oats, 469,097 bus 
barley, 687,474 bus rye. Afloat in the 
harbor: wheat, 2,170,000 bus; corn, 253,- 
000; oats, 178,000; barley, 474,000; rye, 
83,000. 

Receipts by lake during September 
show an increase in flour of 172,500 
bbIs and in feed a decrease of 29,820 
100-lb sacks. There were increases in 
all grains, wheat running 1,507,569 bus 
over last month, corn 562,137, oats 1,259,- 
458, barley 2,917,927, rye 682,647, flax- 
seed 30,112. Receipts were as follows: 
wheat, 21,507,569 bus; corn, 1,407,837; 
oats, 3.554.682; barley, 4,962,256; rye, 
1,023,370; flaxseed, 709,054; flour, 727,170 
bbls; feed, 16,450 sacks. 

M. A. McCartuy. 





ATLANTA 

A poor demand and the decline in 
wheat have caused the flour trade to con- 
tinue of small dimensions. Merchants 
who have made purchases at higher prices 
are slow to order out their stocks, and 
some are declining to accept delivery, 
owing to poor trade conditions. Stocks 
with most merchants are small, and this is 
especially true of dealers in soft wheat 
flour. Bakers, however, are fairly good 
buyers, and are keeping themselves well 
supplied. Quotations, Oct. 3: standard 
patents $8, bakers patents $7.75@7.90. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000's 
omitted): ° 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
6 





ABU oc ccc. 1,426 1,108 1,236 61 
September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October ..... 2,143 2,209 2,147" 1,390 
November ... 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,680 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,811 1,482 1,330 
BOMEER  cccccce 1.668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
BOOT wccccece 1,244 1,450 1,408 1,017 
BOP cccccccce 1,015 1,881 1,378 1,220 
SURO sesctcces 1,239 1,413 1,265 1,042 
6:60 44.029% 1,340 1,354 1,195 1,000 

Fetes 6.2% 18,215 20,384 19,214 14,880 
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Millfeed Demand.—Demand for millfeed is fairly strong. Northwestern 
mills appear to dominate the situation at present, and are finding an active 


market in competitive territories. 


The long-continued drouth in Texas and 


Louisiana has induced in that quarter an attractive business in which north- 
western mills are now able to participate. The Southeast is also absorbing a 


large quantity of feed. 


at Buffalo and the pressure of increased Canadian output. 


Movement to the East is restricted by large supplies 


In spite of heavy 


production in the Northwest, there is practically no accumulation of stocks. 
Outlets in unusual directions, as already indicated, partly account for this, but 
another factor is the persistent inquiry for straight and mixed cars that has 


been enjoyed by northwestern mills throughout the season. 


Feed is said to be 


going into storage at Kansas City in slightly increasing amounts. 
Prices.—Millfeed values have been somewhat influenced by the weakness 
in grains and by heavy production, and prices are down about 50c ton from a 


week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Curcaco.— The market continues weak, 
with a further drop in prices. There is 
no buyers’ interest, and sellers are offer- 
ing all grades of feed quite freely for 
near-by and deferred shipment. The 
trade anticipates still lower levels, as 
mills are operating more actively and 
most of them are said to have a large 
number of flour orders on their books. 
For this reason they do not believe bot- 
tom has been reached, and are therefore 
buying feed only as needed. 

Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 3, at $24 
@24.50 ton, hard winter bran $26.50@ 
27.75, standard middlings $26.50@27.50, 
flour middlings $29.50@31.50, and red 
dog $38@41. 

Mitwavkee.—Dullness in the feed 
market became more pronounced as the 
wheat market declined, and there was 
some softening, both for prompt and lat- 
er shipment. The consumptive trade 
bought only to cover quick needs, but of- 
ferings were scarce, with mills not fore- 
ing sales. It is figured that a brisk de- 
mand will soon make itself evident and, 
with supplies in most hands light, and 
storage stocks probably below a normal 
for this time of the year, much better 
prices will be readily obtainable. The 
fact that Canadian feed has been offered 
in the eastern markets at prices qompa- 
rable with domestic values has tended 
to accentuate the depression, but it is 
not considered an alarming symptom. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 3: spring stand- 
ard bran $24@24.50 ton, winter bran 
$26.70@27.20, standard middlings $26.50 
@27, flour middlings $29@30, red dog $38 
(39, and cottonseed meal $38@42.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Demand for millfeed was 
sluggish again last week. Quotations are 
lower, but buyers are anticipating still 
further reductions and, consequently, 
buying only for their present require- 
ments. The Northwest seems to control 
the situation temporarily, and offerings 
from there are heavier. Quotations, Oct. 
3: soft winter bran $26@26.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $25.50@26, and gray shorts 
$34.@35. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapouis.—There has been consid- 
erable speculation of late as to where the 
feed output of Minneapolis mills has been 
going. As nearly as can be ascertained, 
comparatively little is going into store. 
Ordinarily, at this season, stocks are be- 
ing accumulated at western lake ports 
for lake-and-rail shipment before close 
of navigation. Shipments to the Head 
of the Lakes for storage thus far have 
been negligible, and still there has been 
no pressure of offerings of city feed at 
Minneapolis. 7 

The answer, apparently, is the con- 
tinued good inquiry for straight and 
mixed cars. All during the season the 
mills have enjoyed a very good mixed 
car trade, and of late a straight car de- 
mand, particularly from the South. 
Southern buyers have been in the market 
for bran and middlings, especially flour 
middlings. To this demand is credited 


the comparative strength of the latter. 
Several mills are still oversold for Oc- 


tober. 


Country mill offerings are on the in- 
crease. City mills are also offering more 
freely, for all shipments. Jobbers, how- 
ever, are doing very little, owing to the 
absence of speculative buying. They 
have reduced their quotations $2@3 ton 
in the past week. 

Mill quotations are nominal. Bran is 
held at $22@22.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $26@26.50, flour middlings $32@ 
34, red dog $39@40, wheat mixed feed 
$26@32, and rye middlings $25.50@26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Job- 
bers able to offer country flour middlings 
and red dog discount city prices $3@6 
ton. They quote bran at $21 and stand- 
ard middlings at $23, prompt or October 
shipment. Mills ask a premium for de- 
ferred shipment, but jobbers say their 
customers are not as yet prepared to 
pay over spot for November-December 
shipment. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 6 Year ago 
\ i MELT TET ET $21.00 @21.50 $24.00@25.00 


Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@39.00 37.00@39.00 

Dututn.—The millfeed market is still 
slow, with buyers apparently having 
their requirements pretty well filled and 
holding off in the hope of getting lower 
prices. Millis are well sold ahead, and 
are disposing of their output as quickly 
as it is made. ~ 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Increased production 
of flour by southwestern mills during 
the past few weeks is the principal fac- 
tor in the decline of about 50c ton in 
bran. Demand is fully as good as re- 
cently, with consistent buying from 
Texas, Louisiana and the Southeast. In 
the latter territory, however, spring 
wheat mills are beginning to offer serious 
competition. 

One recent development is the pur- 
chase of bran by Oklahoma dealers and 
millers, the latter being unable to supply 
fully their local requirements. Mixers 
in Chicago and the central states are 
ignoring offerings, but slightly increased 
amounts are going into storage in Kan- 
sas City. Deferred deliveries are mostly 
neglected. , 

Shorts in the Southwest are also weak- 
er, although their premium over north- 
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western middlings is still great enough 
to allow the latter to be shipped into this 


territory. Sales of northwestern mid- 
dlings have been made recently as far 
south as Texas. 

Quotations, Oct. 3, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $23.50@24; brown shorts, 
$30@30.50; gray shorts, $32@32.50. 

Arcuison.—Millers are faced with a 
closer adjustment between supply and 
demand for feedstuffs, due to the in- 
creased running time of mills and the 
improved pasture conditions, and the 
market is weak. Quotations, bas‘s car 
lots, Atchison, Oct. 3: bran, $23.50@24; 
mill-run, $27.50@28; gray shorts, $32. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—The feed demand 
continues strong, bad weather offsetting 
a normal decline that might have been 
caused by growing autumn crops of feed. 
Mill operations are increasing, but are 
not large enough to supply all require- 
ments. Country dealers are more in- 
sistent than large jobbers about secur- 
ing stocks. Bran sold on Oct. 3 at $1.45 
ewt, mill-run at $1.60, and wheat gray 
shorts at $1.90. 

Satina.—Demand for feed continues 
excellent, mills booking orders for their 
entire output. Prices are steady at 
practically the same level as a week ago. 
Quotations, Oct. 1, bas‘s car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $1.25@1.30 ewt; mill-run, 
$1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

Hourcurinson.—Although the demand 
for feed is not as great, local mills are 
exper‘encing no difficulty in disposing 
of their output to the mixed car trade 
in near-by states. Most mills are behind 
with these orders, and have nothing to 
offer in straight cars. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 3: bran, $1.30@1.35 
ewt; mill-run, $1.55@1.60; gray shorts, 
$1.80@ 1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—A soft spot has developed in 
millfeed, and a decline in price seems 
imminent. Millers call attention to the 
fact that this is not caused by large pro- 
duction, since, although the sale of flour 
has been considerable, the actual produc- 
tion is not excessive. Canadian produc- 
tion moves only to eastern markets, and 
its effect should be confined to that sec- 
tion. 

Soft winter wheat bran, was quoted on 
Oct. 2 at $28.75@29.50 ton, mixed feed 
$31.50@31.75, and middlings $33@34.75, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvirte.—Prices of millfeed last 
week showed a _ declining tendency, 
though there was little falling off in de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 3: bran, $31 ton; 
mixed feed, $34; shorts, $35. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvittr.— Demand for millfeed 
from the Southeast continued good last 
week. The situation did not seem to be 
materially affected by the slump in 
wheat, prices being well’ maintained. 
Quotations, Oct. 3: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@31; standard middlings, $34 
@37. 

Mempuis.—Little business was done in 
millfeed last week, as buyers hope for 
lower prices. Wheat bran, on Oct. 1, 
sold at $28.50, standard middlings $31.50, 
and gray shorts $36.50. 

Norrotk.—Millfeed is now somewhat 
stronger in this territory, with demand 
improving and some dealers anticipating 
their needs for 60 to 90 days. The gen- 
eral tone of the trade is stronger and 
more optimistic than at any time in the 
last three months. Quotations, Oct. 3: 





Chicago 


Hard winter bran. 26.00@27.25 
Soft winter bran.. .....@..... 
Stand. middlings*. 26.00 @27.00 
Flour middlingst.. 29.00@31.00 


Soft winter bran... .....@ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMAKY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


; Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, (Oct. 
§. based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ...... $23.560@24.00 $22.00@22.50 $.....@ SS 
26.00 @26.50 
32.00@3 4.00 


Red dog ......... 37.50@40.50 39.00@40.00 ¢aMenta« -@. 45.00 @ 46.50 
> Ruffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... $25.00@26.00 $30.75@31.25 $30.50@31.00 $28.75 @29.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 32.00@33.00 .....@..... 28.75@29.75 @. 


33.00 @3 4.00 


Stand. middlings*. .....@27.00 33.80@34.00 31.50@32.50 0@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@34.50 38.00@41.00 40.50@41.00 35.50@37.00 .....@..... 
Red dog ......... @43.00 46.50@47.00 .....@47.00 42.00@43.00 |....@..... 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
St. Louis Baltimore 

ai eaees D..... $29.50@30.00 
oeoee @23.50 25.25@26.00 .....@..... 
evens @..... 26.00@26.50 32.00@33.00 
29.50@30.00 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 
«-..@31.50 33.50@34.50 36.00@41.00 


vises@s-ss- 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
33.00 @34.00 34.0 























CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc.. 
from Canada in the month o/ 
August, 1925, as officially reported 
amounted to 12,041 tons, valued at 
$306,683. Of this amount, 11,86 
tons were exported to the Unite: 
States. 








red dog, $48@48.50; fancy winter {))y 
middlings, $39@40; flour middlings, <3 
@38; standard middlings, $34.50@3. 50 
bran, $31@32. 

Atitanta.—The trade in feedstuf, js 
dull, although collections by most «cal- 
ers are good. Cottonseed meal sale. are 
heavier, but there is an increase in s) scks 
at mills, and prices are somewhat e: ier. 
There has been some buying of the | tter 
for future delivery. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Wheat feeds, particu «rly 
bran, are weak, prices being unse (led 
and demand almost negligible. Midd ings 
up to now have held firm, but the (one 
of the market is weaker. Bran wa. of- 
fered on Oct. 3 at $25@26 ton, midd. nes 
$28.50@29, mixed feeds $35.50@36, ind 
red dog $43. 

Boston.—-There is a slow demand for 
wheat feeds. Other feeds are also . ow 
of sale, with lower prices quoted. Qu. ta- 
tions, prompt or near-by shipment. in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, Oct. 3: spring }\°an 
$30.50@31, standard middlings &)'@ 
33.50, flour middlings $40@40.50, mi .cd 
feed $34.50@40.50, red dog $47.50, re- 
ground oat hulls $12, and cottonseed mr. «1 
$43@ 47.50. 

Battimmore.— Millfeed was 50c’ 1 
lower last week, with demand almost 1 
ligible. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, } er 
ton: spring bran, $29.50@30; soft win cr 
bran, $32@#3; standard middlings, © }2 
@33; flour middlings, $86@41; red « 
$45@ 46.50. 

Purapetepnta.—The millfeed marke: is 
quiet and easier. Offerings, while m: ‘- 
erate, are fully ample for trade requ 
ments. Quotations, Oct. 3, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $30 50 
@31, hard winter bran $32@33, soft win- 
ter bran $33@34, standard middli: +s 
$33.50@34, flour middlings $38@4l1 as ‘0 
quality, and red dog $46.50@47. 

Pirrsspurcu.—Dullness featured e 
millfeed market last week. Offerii -s 
were liberal, but buyers were few. W) \t 
sales were made were for immediate 
livery. So far consumers have shown '0 
desire to provide for their future nec 
Quotations, Oct. 3: standard middli: 
$30@31, flour middlings $34@35, spri 
bran $28.50@29, red dog $44@46; da 
feed, 22 per cent protein $38.90@39 
16 per cent $32.40@33.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattite.—The millfeed market, whii 
has steadily been growing weaker for 
month, showed increased signs of we 
ness last week. Washington mills s: 
mill-run at a reduction of $2 under | 
previous week, and quoted $30 ton, co: 
in straight cars. Liberal quantities 
Montana feed have been arriving on 
north coast, selling last week at $28 | 
for mixed feed and bran. 


San Francisco.—Demand for milli: 
is light, with prices lower. Whole 
prices of feeds, on Oct. 3, included b 
at $38@40 ton, mill-run $38@40, 1 
dlings $53@56, and cracked corn $52@ 
Considerable millfeed is being offe: 
from the Pacific Northwest, in addit 
to the heavier output of California m 
this year, while shipments from east: 
mills continue to be received. 


Los Ancetes.—The southern Calif: 
nia millfeed market was unsteady |: 
week, with demand generally light a: 
prices dropping. Arrivals were fai 
Quotations, Oct. 2: Kansas bran, $34 ton: 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run $35, white mill 
run $37, blended mill-run $36; cotton 
seed meal, $41; flour middlings, $50; re« 
dog, $50. 

PortLtann.—Millfeed prices remaine 
unchanged last week, but the market w: 
easier, with some increase in offering 
There is a good movement ‘to Californi:. 
but no new buying in that quarter wa- 
reported. The demand in this section 
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Mill-run was quoted on Oct. 
8 in straight cars at $32 ton, and mid- 
dlings at $44, 


was light. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is weakening, but 
no change has been made in mixed car 
prices in Ontario. Mills are producing 
heavily, and car lots are offered in in- 
creasing numbers. Dealers who buy 
from country mills in car lots are now 
offering bran and shorts at $2 ton under 
the mixed car list price and middlings at 
$3 under. These car lot prices are about 
level with what can be obtained by 
shipment to the United States. It is 
only the fact that most of the big Cana- 
dicen mills sold the'r October produc- 
tion of bran and shorts some time ago 
which saves domestic prices from a 
break. Quotations, Oct. 3: bran $28 ton, 
shorts $30, middlings $36, jute, mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
wth mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
curs, Fort William. 

Winnirec.— Demand for bran and 
shorts is fairly good in the prairie prov- 
inces at the lower prices established a 
week ago. Quotations, Oct. 3, Fort Wil- 
liom basis, bran $23 ton and shorts $25; 
S:skatchewan, bran $23 and shorts $25; 
Alberta, bran $24 and shorts $26; British 
C.lumbia, bran $26@28 and shorts $28@ 
3°: Pacific Coast, bran $29 and shorts 
®1, 

Montreat.—A fair business was re- 
ported last week in all lines of millfeed 
for local and country account. Prices 
d not fluctuate, and closed on Oct. 3 

follows: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, 
middlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
’5e ton for cash. 


EUROPE 

Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 16—Owing to the 

iort running time of mills, London made 
feed is firm, with bran unchanged at £7 
ton, ex-mill, and middlings 5s dearer at 

8 5s. Argentine pollards are unchanged 

£7, landed, but for shipment are low- 
er, with passage parcels offering at £6 
7s 6d, c.i.f., September shipment at £6 
1)s, and Septemker-Decemker at £6 11s 
Sd. Fancy Plate middlings are also 
easier, with August-September and Sep- 
tember-October shipment offering at £8 
5s. Cottonseed cakes are quiet, London 
made being offered at £8@£8 5s ton, 
ex-mill, Cake made from Bombay seed 
is easier at £6 17s 6d. 

LiverPoot, Ena., Sept. 16.—Mill offals 
are firm and in short supply. English 
Lran is offered at £7@£7 5s ton. Feed- 
ing cakes have recovered, due to the high- 
er prices asked for American cottonseed 
méal, which is now firmly held at £11 
ton, ¢.i.f., for 50 per cent, and £10 for 36 
per cent. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Sept. 15.—Mill of- 
fals have been very firm and, while local 
made white bran is not notably dearer, 
there is a better demand at full prices. 
Best white bran is £9 5s ton, delivered, 
Belfast. Red bran has advanced from 
£8 to £8 10s, and is not plentiful. Im- 
ported bran is ke:ng offered at £8@9 ton, 
hut there is very little demand except 
for the finest white Australian, which is 
scarce. Middlings are maintaining their 
ey at about £10 ton, delivered, for best 
white. 
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Bearish sentiment dominated the flax- 
seed market last week, but low tempera- 
tures over the Northwest on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week, aided by a 
stronger tone in Winnipeg, resulted in 
most of the loss being recovered, The 
Minneapolis December option closed on 
Tuesday, Oct. 6, at $2.67%4, showing a 
gain of 7%c from the close of the pre- 
vious Tuesday. The Saturday to Satur- 
day net loss was 9c. The September 
option was closed out at $2.68, which was 
16c below the closing price on Sept. 1. 

Receipts of flaxseed continue heavy. 
To Oct. 3, receipts at Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and Winnipeg combined were 5,422 
cars, compared with 4,334 in the same 
period last year. Western mills are op- 
erating at nearly maximum capacity. 
Some crushers look for light supplies of 
flaxseed next summer, in view of the 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





here. 


liberal scale. 


ton less than hard winter shorts. 
from Kansas City is $6.80. 


dlings. 


SPRING WHEAT FEED TO SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Middlings can be shipped from Minneapolis to 
Texas for less than southwestern mills will sell shorts there, so great is 
the differential existing in prices at the northwestern producing center and 
Drouth stricken Texas and Louisiana have been the principal factors 
in holding up feed prices in the Southwest during the past six months, 
absorbing most of the production of hard winter wheat mills in that time. 

The Southwest has been on a shipping basis with Minneapolis on all 
millfeed except bran for the past fortnight, and a considerable amount 
of spring wheat middlings has moved into Kansas City territory. 
this movement, the adjustment between the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
markets has not been complete, and the importations continue on a fairly 


Flour middlings in Minneapolis were quoted at $27 ton last week. 
Figuring a $4.30 proportional rate to Kansas City, they could be delivered 
here at $31.80, compared with the local market for gray shorts of $32@ 
82.50. The Northwest also has a transit rate to group 1, Texas, of $5 over 
Kansas City, the same as Missouri River mills are forced to pay. Thus 
spring wheat flour middlings can sell in southern territory for fully 50c 
If proportional billing is used, the rate 


The spread between brown shorts and standard middlings is even 
This is entirely due to the greater 
discrepancy between the costs of the two f.o.b. mills, as the railroad rates 
are the same as on flour middlings or gray shorts. 

In feeding value, the southwestern feeds have a slight advantage which 
gives them preference with some buyers, despite the premium. On com- 
parative grades, protein in the hard winters is }@11 per cent higher, and 
crude fiber content is 1@1%% per cent lower, than in spring wheat mid- 
The latter is a finer ground feed than shorts. 


wider, amounting to about $1 ton. 


Despite 














present movement. This is based on the 
belief of certain grain dealers that the 
government’s estimate of 23.000,000 bus 
in the domestic crop is one to two mil- 
lion bushels too high. 

“It is difficult.’ states the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.’s weekly trade let- 
ter, “to estimate the amount of seed in 
transit and in the country grain houses, 
but it seems reasonable to estimate that 
over 40 per cent of the crop has reached 
the terminals and between 40 and 50 per 
cent has been sold by the farmers.” 

The Argentine crop, on the other hand, 
is reported to be in excellent condition, 
and without mishaps in the next 90 davs 
might furnish ten to fifteen million bush- 
els more than last vear. Current private 
estimates of the Canadian crop place it 
at around 6,350,000 bus. 

Quietness prevails in the oil meal mar- 
ket, demand having been influenced to 
some extent by the weakness in grains. 
Colder weather, it is felt. should increase 
consumption appreciably. . Export in- 
quiry is light, but stocks abroad are un- 
derstood to be smaller than a year ago, 
so that crushers anticipate an early im- 
provement in business abroad. Domes- 
tic prices are slightly lower than a week 
ago. 

Mrnwneaporis.—The oi] meal market is 
quiet. Demand has been influenced some- 
what by the weakness in grains. Thus 
far, there has been very little buying 
by johbers and mixed feed manufactur- 
ers. Country dealers. however, have been 
in the market continually. They evi- 
dently figure that prices are close to bot- 
tom. Colder weather should increase the 
consumption of meal. Minneapolis mills 
are operating close to maximum capacity. 
They quote oil meal at $42 for prompt 
shipment, $42.50 for October and $43.50 
@44 for November-December. At Chi- 
cago, meal is held at $44 ton, Toledo $44, 
and Buffalo $43.50. 

Export inquiry temporarily is light. 
Stocks abroad, however, are much small- 
er than a year ago, so that crushers an- 
ticipate an early improvement in demand. 
Export buying would of course strength- 
en the domestic situation. Oil cake is 
quoted at $43.75@44 ton, f.a.s:, New York 
City. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 3, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ....3.635 2.814 843 736 
Duluth ........ 2,956 2,193 1,053 1,406 


Totals .....:. 6.591 6,007 1.916 2.141 
Dailv closing prices ner bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
Trock To arr, Track Sent Met. 
--$2.57% 2.57 2.57% 2.56% 2.59 
2.58% 2.57% 2.46% 2.60% 
Oct. Nov. 














Sept. 29 
Sept. 30 .. 2.59 


Oct. 1... 2.56% 2.55% 2.56 285 247 

Oct. 2... 2.52 2.62% 2.51% 2.59% 2.59% 

Oct. 3 ... 2.49% 2.49 2.491% 2.4816 2.50% 
9 


n 


Oct. 5 ... 2.55% 2.55 2.54% 2.64% 2.56% 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 3, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, comnared with the 
corresnond'ng weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receints— -——In store—— 
19°95 1924 1992 19°95 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 890 748 455 871 97 431 
Duluth ...1,213 844 6519 2,082 739 1.136 


Totals ..2.0°3 1,592 974 2,453 836 1.567 

Drrvutn.—Up to Oct. 5. traders were 
larrely bear'sh. Their attitude contrib- 
uted to breaking prices quite suhstan- 
tiallv, but the good sunnort accorded the 
market on Oct. 5 resulted in most of the 
loss being recovered. Tow temperatures 
over the Northwest, aided by a stronger 
tone in the Winnipeg market. influenced 
local shorts to cover earlier sales. By the 
trend of the late market developments, it 
would appear that overselling was re- 
placed by efforts to even up, causing buy- 
ers to advance prices to cover require- 
ments. 

Cash buyers were impressed by the 
continued good run of receipts here and 
at Minneapolis. On Oct. 5 buyers with- 
drew previous bids, claiming that the 
basis was too high under existing circum- 
stances, and lowered the basis on the No. 
1 spot about Ic. Shipping continues 
slow. Elevator stocks, Oct. 5, were re- 
ported 2,250000 bus, against 739,000 at 
the corresponding time last year. 


MitwavKee.—Linseed meal has been 
holding remarkably steady, in view of the 
general tendency of the markets to slide 
downward, and while asking limits are 














Commerce, in bushels: 





WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Week ending- 


ag r 
Sept. 26,’25 Sept. 27,’24 Sept. 19,°25 Sept. 26.'°25 Sept. 27. '24 
539,000 507, 


July 1 to 





000 3,116,000 











CS PP errre: ais Sen ae . Severn 
United Kingdom ... 846.000 985,000 1,126,000 5,245,000 8,091,000 
Other Europe ...... 596,000 3,161,000 1,346,000 10,086,000 15.410.000 
GRRE cccccscccyss  cesecs 1,087,000  § .evcs. 3,800,000 17,022,000 
Other countries 658,000 ....-. 722,000 1,914,000 1,606.000 
ee err *2,100,000 5,772,000 3,194,000 21,552,000 45,245,000 
RG a wis 0.0 v8 0s op 2-0-0 1,274,000 405.000 2,091,000 13.956,000 3,763,000 
COD cinccedsccrdeccese 300,000 155.000 218.000 2.263.000 1,515.000 
GED soccgeveccececcces 1,206,000 330,000 1,334,000 14.946,000 558,000 
RGD © ced becesccececece 00 S.06T.000 ce rsee 5,149,000 11,144,000 
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about 50t lower than in the previous week, 
crushers are not forcing offerings and 
resellers are not in a position to affect 
the market materially, having only small 
supplies. The belief is that soon every- 
thing available will sell for better prices 
than are now obtainable. Nominal quo- 
tations, Oct. 3, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44@45 
ton. 

Cuicaco.—The lower prices of linseed 
meal have stimulated buying to some ex- 
tent, and increased business was report- 
ed by resellers last week, fair amounts 
being sold to mixers and the country 
trade. Linseed meal was quoted, Oct. 3, 
at $43.50@44.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—A quiet demand prevails, 
with new meal offering in a limited way 
at $49@49.50 ton, in sacks, for shipment, 
on Oct. 3. Very little inquiry is re- 
ported, and few sales have been made, 

PrrtssurcH.—Demand for linseed meal 
is quiet, and prices show a decline. Deal- 
ers are of the opinion that the depres- 
sion in millfeed is responsible for the un- 
satisfactory state of linseed meal. Quo- 
tation, Oct. 3, $48.40 ton. 


Toronto.—Canadian linseed mills _re- 
port a better demand for meal at re- 
cently lowered prices. The domestic 
market is buying steadily, while the sur- 
plus goes for export. Dealers quoted 34 
per cent old process linseed meal at 
$44.50 ton, in new bags, f.o.b., shipping 
points, on Oct. 30. 

Wiynirere.—Local mills repert only a 
fair demand for oil cake and meal, at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, Oct. 3: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $40, and oil meal 
$42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 
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Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market is 
still far from active, but early last week 
there was an improved demand reported. 
This was most welcome, as sales have 
been light for several weeks. The prices 
of various feeds were lower, and it is 
thought that the improved buying was 
speculative. However, manufacturers re- 
port that prospects appear brighter and 
indicate a revival of buying if the mar- 
ket would show some signs of stability. 
Business last week was mainly in poultry 
and dairy feeds for shipment within 30 
to 60 days. 

Sr. Lovuts.—Following an improvement 
in the sale of mixed feeds 10 days or 
two weeks ago, the volume now being sold 
is decidedly less. Demand is quiet in all 
territories, and buyers are not interested 
in making contracts, even when price 
concessions are made by the manufac- 
turers. All business is for prompt ship- 
ment, and the trade is strictly on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Nominal quotations are 
unchanged from a week ago, but there is 
no strength in the market. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted on Oct. 3 at 
$45@46 ton, high grade horse feed $35, 
and scratch feed $41@42. 

NasHvitte.—The market for mixed 
feed was slightly better last week, though 
demand continued only fair, with mills 
running about 50 per cent of capacity. 
Higher prices for cottonseed caused an 
advance of $1 in some grades of dairy 
feed. Quotations, Oct. 3: horse feed, 100- 
Ib bags, $34@43.50 ton; dairy feed, $38 
@A9; poultry scratch feed, $47@55; poul- 
try mash feed, $64@74. 

Mempuis.—Continued improvement is 
reported in demand for mixed feeds, al- 
though the volume of sales is still not 
quite up to expectations. Dairy and 
poultry feeds continue to move better 
than usual at this time of the season, but 
stock feed is only moderately active. 
Dealers quoted 41 per cent at $35.50@ 
36 ton, and 43 per cent at $37.50@38, 
basis Memphis, on Oct. 1. ; 





Cuicaco.—The trade is just beginning 
to show interest in offerings of buckwheat 
flour, and there were some sales reported 
last week. These, however, were in less 
than carload lots, as buyers are not yet 
inclined to anticipate their fall require- 
ments. Pure white buckwheat flour was 
quoted, Oct. 3, at $3.85 cwt. 

Bourrato.—Country holders are asking 
$1.80 bu for new crop buckwheat but the 
best bid here is $1.60. There will be no 
large amount offered in Buffalo for two 
or three weeks. 
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The corn futures market developed a 
better tone last week after the closing 
out of the September option. Deliveries 
on contracts had been burdensome up to 
the end of the month, but country offer- 
ings since have been light, owing to low 
prices. 

Weather over most of the corn belt 
was unsettled last week, and this was the 
principal market factor. The December 
option came through the week with no 
net change from the preceding Saturday. 
The September option was closed out at 
78c, which represented a loss of 15c from 
Sept. 1. 

Demand for corn products is fair, 
though declining prices have encouraged 
buyers to hope for still lower levels. 
Stocks are low, and mills in some sections 
are reported to be finding difficulties in 
meeting an active small-lot demand. 
Cream meal prices average 25c bbl lower 
than a week ago. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per bbl, basis 24’s, repre- 
senting actual sales: 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3 Sept. 21-26 


*Louisiana ........ $4.70@4.90 $4.70@5.00 
--@ 


Ohio River ...cccee coos @4.30 cove Dovee 
4.65@4.90 


Little Rock .....0.8 4.25@4.70 

TROMBS cccccceccces 4.90 @5.00 5.20@5.55 
Missouri River ..... 4.10 @4.20 4.40@5.00 
CRIOMBO ceccccccese eves @ 4.30 «+» - @4.50 
California ...cccocee 4.90@5.00 ee ee 
Washington ....... 5.60 @5.80 5.40@5.80 
es BOE cw ovacaves see @4.30 cons Bevee 
MEE 4:4052409¢00 088 5.30@5.50 Te) ere 
BOGMO ccccccecccces eves @5.60 noes OP <sas 
COIOTEEO cecceccecs 4.40@4.50 eee @4.55 


*Group 1, $4.70@4.90, New Orleans $4.70; 


previous week, group 1 $4.70@5, New Or- 
leans $5. +All group 1; previous week, 
group 1 $5.20@5.55, group 2 $5.40, group 


3 $5.25 @5.45. 

Sr. Lovis.—Weather over the corn belt 
was unsettled last week, and country of- 
ferings were light. Apart from the crop 
estimates, there was little news concern- 
ing the corn situation, and price changes 
were governed almost entirely by imme- 
diately surrounding conditions. The cash 
demand was fair. 

Receipts of corn were 220 cars, against 
235 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Oct. 3: No. 2 corn 82c, No. 4 corn 80'%c; 
No. 1 yellow 82@82'c, No. 2 yellow 82@ 
82%4c; No. 1 white 83%42c, No. 2 white 
83c, No. 3 white 81%c. 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 3: 
standard corn meal $2.25@235, cream 
meal $2.45@2.55, corn flour $2.55@2.65. 

New Orteans.—Demand here for corn 
was only moderate last week. Thete was 
a noticeable decline in shipments, all of 
which were destined for Latin American 
ports. Prices, Oct. 1: No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.08 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.07; No. 2 white 
$1.07, No. 3 white $1.06; hominy. feed, 
$41.80 ton; grits, $42.20; cream meal, 
$2.20 per 98 lbs; corn bran, $1.60 cwt. 

NasHvitLte.—The movement of corn in 
the South is light, although shippers are 
receiving a fair volume of small orders. 
Purchases are being made in Illinois, sta- 
tions there continuing to undersell west- 
ern points. Holders are apparently 
anxious to close out their stocks before 
new corn begins moving. Quotations, 
Oct. 3: No. 2 white 95c, No. 3 white 94c; 
No. 2 yellow 95c, No. 3 yellow 94c. 

Small corn meal mills are doing a fair 
trade. Prices, Oct. 3: bolted in paper 
bags $1.20 bu, bulk $1.10. 


Mempnuis. — Declining corn prices 
caused meal buyers to hold off for even 
lower prices last week, although the con- 
sumer is taking his requirements freely. 
Best cream was offered on Oct. 1 at $4.10 
@4.40 bbl, in 24’s. Corn was quiet last 
week, and sold in small lots; Cash No. 3 
white was quoted on Oct. 1 at 88c¢ and 
No. 3 yellow at 87c. Receipts were light, 
and stocks are small. 

Kawnsas Crry.—Further declines last 
week failed to stimulate the demand for 
corn or corn products. Quotations, Oct 3: 
white corn, No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3.79@80c, 
No. 4 78@79c; yellow corn, No. 2 80% 
@8l'ec, No. 3 79%2@80%ec, No. 4 78% 
@79%¥.c; mixed corn, No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 
78@79c, No. 4 77@78c; cream meal, 
$4.30, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb 
cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 ton; corn 
bran, $28. 

Cuicaco.—Mili representatives report 
a very active demand for small lots of 
corn goods ex-store, but as stocks are 
low, business is restricted. Most corn 


mills are sold up on flour, and hominy 
also has been rather scarce. Urgent in- 
quiries are being received for flour, but 
mills are unable to fill the demand. Corn 
flour was quoted nominally, Oct. 3, at 
$2.25@2.35 cwt, corn meal $2.15@2 25, 
cream meal $2.15@2.25, and hominy $2.25 
@2.35. 

Demand for cash corn was fairly ac- 
tive most of last week, and prices were 
steady. Receipts were a little heavier, 
but holders managed to dispose of their 
offerings readily. Receipts were 1,258 
cars, against 1,116 in the preceding week, 
and 1,888 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted on Oct. 3 at 81@82c bu, No. 3 
mixed 8lc, No. 4 mixed 79c; No. 1 yel- 
low 82%c, No. 2 yellow 82@82%4c, No. 3 
yellow 8142@82c, No. 4 yellow 81@81',c; 
No. 2 white 8142@82c, No. 3 white 80% 
@81'%4c, No. 4 white 79 Yc. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 8,923 bus, all by rail. No sales were 
reported throughout the week. Closing 
price on Oct. 3 of domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, was $1 bu. Corn meal was en- 
tirely nominal, in the absence of trad- 
ing, at $2.50@2.60 cwt. 

Burrato.—Cash corn is in good de- 
mand at good premiums over shipping 
prices. Offerings of old corn are getting 
lighter. It is expected that there will be 
some movement of new corn this week. 
No. 2 yellow sold at 91%c on Oct. 3, Buf- 
falo rate billing. Demand for corn prod- 
ucts has slackened somewhat, with prices 
on the same level as in the previous week. 
Buyers are holding off for a lower mar- 
ket. Gluten was offered on Oct. 3 at 
$41.20 ton, sacked, with a negligible de- 
mand. 

Bosron.—Corn meal is easier on ac- 
count of the lower price of the raw ma- 
terial. Demand is slow. Granulated yel- 
low meal was quoted on Oct. 3 at $2.60, 
bolted yellow at $2.55, and feeding meal 
and cracked’ corn at $2, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Hominy feed is lower, with a slow 
trade, and was quoted at $47.50 ton, in 
sacks. Gluten feed was dull at $46.45, 
with gluten meal unchanged at $52.20. 

Puivaperpni1a.—Corn has fluctuated, 
but closed without net change for the 
week. Supplies are small, while trade 
is quiet. Receipts, 2,539 bus; stock, 31,- 
555. Closing quotations, Oct. 3: No. 2 
yellow, 96@97c; No. 3 yellow, 95@96c. 

Corn goods are quiet and weaker, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 3, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried, 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy 
$2.60@2.70; white table meal, fancy, 
$2.60@2.70; pearl hominy and grits, $2.60 
@2.70. 

Liverpoot, Ena., Sept. 16.—There has 
been no decisive move in corn during the 
week, values of forward positions fluc- 
tuating moderately as buyers or sellers 
predominated. In this country the strin- 
gency in near positions has been relieved 
by much larger arrivals, and spot values 
are slowly giving way, in spite of the fact 
that most receipts from the Plate move 
into consumption immediately. At pres- 
ent the United Kingdom is receiving a 
larger number of cargoes than anticipat- 
ed, as the Continent, owing to the com- 
parative cheapness of barley and oats, is 
showing little interest. A cargo of Plate 
corn, afloat, sold early in the week at 
39s 3d qr, and steamers loading realized 
88s 10%d, while October-November sold 
at 38s 6d. 

Grascow, Scortanp, Sept. 15.—Mr. 
Chalmers, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cape Town, who is a west 
of Scotland man, was in Glasgow last 
week. He confirmed the glowing accounts 
of the size of the South African corn 
crop. Corn meal from South Africa is 
selling in Glasgow at 10s@10s 3d per 112* 
lbs, whereas corn, which costs about 15s 
ton to grind, is costing about 10s 6d per 
112 Ibs. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

While output figures of mills in In- 
dianapolis -show an increase over those 
of the previous week, the situation is 
misrepresented by the production, millers 
say. Wheat prices have declined daily, 
and this has had its effect upon flour 
sales, which are much smaller. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414% to New York, Oct. 3: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.48@1.50, No. 2 hard $1.35@ 
1.39; oats, No. 2 white 36@37c, No. 3 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Output of mills in Indianapolis, with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 37-Oct. 3...........- 8,698 43 
Previous week . 7,933 40 
Year ago seks eae 9,611 48 
Two years ago ........... 9,538 48 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Oct. 3: wheat, 56,000 bus in, 9,000 
out; corn, 278,000 in, 60,000 out; oats, 
178,000 in, 14,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 612,325 bus Oct. 3, against 785,500 
Oct. 4, 1924; corn, 281,550, against 272,- 
700; oats, 745,740, against 562,700. 

NOTES 

C. O. Enochs has established a feed 
store at 6193 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis. 

A shipment of 40 carloads flour, said to 
be one of the largest ever shipped by an 
Indiana mill, was dispatched recently by 
the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. The 
flour went to Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. 

Th body of Earl M. Davis, of Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., has been brought to Attica, Ind., 






October 7, 1925 


for burial. Mr. Davis, who died at 
Hoopeston, was manager of the Hoopes- 
ton grain commission office of J. C. 
Shaffer & Co. 

Indianapolis bakers, following rec pt 
of news that Chicago bakers had cut the 
price of bread to 9c a loaf, said that there 
was no possibility of a decrease in this 
city. The 1-lb loaf is selling at 8c at 
present. They say that flour will hve 
to decline $3 bbl before a. decrease jy 
bread prices would be warranted. Br-ad 
is cheaper in Indianapolis than in Lovis- 
ville, Cleveland, Detroit, or Chicago. 


Curis O. Axio 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of ( m- 
merce reports imports of Canadian whe at 
the principal northern border ports a y]- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, 1s 
lm Week ending———, Jan. 1, 19 to 
Sept. 26 Sept. 19 Sept. 26 5 





Imports into bonded mills for grin ‘ing 
into flour for export, bus: 


Week ending———, Jan. 1, 19 to 





~ 
Sept. 26 Sept. 19 Sept. 26, 925 
134,000 316,000 5,11 900 








Multiplying India’s Wheat Acreage 


(Continued from page 36.) 


varying amounts of water. It has been 
found necessary under the present 
scheme to specify what crops shall be 
grown in certain parts of the province, 
in order to be able to regulate the water 
supply accordingly. On the right bank 
of the River Indus there is a large area 
where for many years rice has been 
grown during the flood season, and 
where, after the rice had been reaped, 
oilseeds have been cultivated. As rice 
requires a great deal more water than 
the other crops, it has been decided to 
make a separate canal to water this area 
exclusively during the hot season. But 
no supply will be given during the “rabi” 
crop season, and the agriculturist will 
have to rely on his old saturation method 
for raising his “rabi” crop. 

The remaining canals will be mostly 
perennial, and cultivation of rice in the 
areas served by them will be discour- 
aged. Such lands as had been devoted to 
rice in these areas for 10 years prior to 
1918 will be allowed to take a supply 
sufficient for the production of rice, but 
otherwise it will be made compulsory to 
grow dry “kharif” crops near the per- 
ennial canals. The dry “kharif” crop of 
cotton should greatly benefit by this ar- 
rangement, as it will now be possible to 
obtain a supply of water in March and 
April, enabling the very much more val- 
uable American and Egyptian cotton to 
be grown. It is in these areas that the 
great increase in wheat will take place, 
as this crop will now be assured _of a 
supply of water throughout the season, 
whereas before it was necessary to rely 
on what was left in the land or the little 
that could be obtained from wells or by 
lift irrigation. The quality of the wheat 
raised should also benefit to a large ex- 
tent. 

It is thought that the inhabitants will 
take kindly to this arrangement, for the 
eagerness with which the Sindhi uses any 
supplies of water which are available for 
“rabi” crops shows that he realizes the 
value of the wheat crop to him. In the 
Punjab, where there has been experi- 
ence with irrigation of a similar nature 
but on a smaller scale, it is known that 
“rabi” crops form 57 per cent of the 
total cultivation, whereas in Sind they 
compose only 28 per cent. It is, however, 
a matter of time before the Indian agri- 
culturist can be convinced of the value 
of new experiments, and consequently it 
is expected that it will be some 30 years 
before the whole of the area available 
for “rabi” crops will be sown to wheat 
and oilseeds. This estimate is based on 
previous experience in the Punjab, and 
although the eventual increase of nearly 
10 per cent in India’s total wheat produc- 
tion, which it is estimated this Seseaee 
will facilitate, may take place in less 
than 30 years, it is certain that it will 
not be longer than that period. That 
there will be immediate increases with 
the completion of the scheme is un- 
doubted, and it is possible that the esti- 
mators have not taken into account the 


increase in yield per acre which an s- 
sured water supply should give. Thi re- 
fore the eventual increase is quite li} ‘ly 
to prove greater than anticipated. 

At present, in Sind, less than half ‘he 
cultivable area is tilled, while it is ho) .-d 
that after the completion of the sch: ne 
four fifths of the useful portion of he 
province will become productive. Si ce 
rice extends very rapidly, there . ill 
probably be a large increase in its ac °e- 
age as soon as the canals are oper. d. 
The scheme will provide for the event «al 
cultivation of 3,338,000 acres of “rai” 
crops, whereas at the last census in 1°17 
there were only some 500,000 acres be ig 
devoted to wheat and oilseeds. It \ ill 
thus be seen that the possibilities of lie 
increase in wheat production are grea 

The following table shows the appr: «i- 
mate quantities of the crops grown at 
present and the anticipated quanti! es 
after the final development of the sche: :c. 
It will be noticed that, whereas the wh. it 
production will be increased over twel e- 
fold, the increase in that of rice is slig' t- 
ly less than 100 per cent. From this n 
be drawn the inference that the Ind 
is gradually realizing, not only the god 
market for wheat throughout the wor 
but also its great nutritive values if 
used as part of the daily diet. 


s*- 


Anticipa 

As grown after f 

at present, developm 

Nature of crop— tons tor 
Wee ccs cewonssces 68,600 935, 
BONED k6.006eceenesenee 280,000 615 
COTE co cosenes cence 52,000 190, 


It is anticipated that exports of | 
three commodities included in the fo 
going table will increase almost tenfo 
Thus Sind should become an import 
factor in the world’s market. These 
creased exports will naturally nece 
tate enlarging the capacity of Kara 
the port for Sind, which is also the pri 
pal outlet for the Punjab. It will 
be found necessary to increase the p: 
ent railway system which serves 
province. The revenue derived by 
government from the increased worki 
of the railways and the port of Kara 
coupled with the sales of water and 
new land, should be enormous. 

The cost of the whole irrigation proj 
has been estimated at $80,000,000, w! 
that of the river works alone, which 
clude the barrage and the regulator he: 
of the canals, will be about $19,000,0' 
It is hoped that the time which mu 
elapse before the project becomes pr: 
ductive, that is, before it will be able | 
repay the interest on the capital inves 
ed in it, will be limited to 10 years aft: 
the completion of the scheme, which is 
present scheduled for 1931. As there a 
some 1,500,000 acres of land in the ba 
rage zone which will eventually becom 
arable, and which are at present witho' 
owners, the government should. deri: 
considerable revenue from this sour: 
alone. It is intended to sell the land i 
advance, in order to decrease somewha 
the amount outstanding. 
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SEATTLE 

‘he recent heavy decline in wheat 
automatically stopped flour sales. Not 
knowing how far the slump would go, 
millers, most of whom hold liberal sup- 
plies of wheat bought at 16@18c bu 
above last week’s price, were reluctant 
to sell flour based on the lower wheat 
besis. Buyers were not to be tempted 
by the reduced flour quotations, feeling 
that the bottom of the decline had not 
ye! been reached. As a result, the flour 
trade has been almost completely para- 
lysed. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tetions, carloads, coast, Oct. 2: family 
p tent, $7.80@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tous; pastry flour, $6.90@7.10, 98’s; bak- 
er: patent, $7.10@7.40, 98’s; blends, made 
rom spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
©: 8.60. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
«ast, arrival draft terms, Oct. 2: Da- 
cota, $8.50@8.95; Montana, $8.15@8.30. 

Export Trade.—Lower flour quotations 

ve awakened no interest in the Orient, 
avd practically no new business was 
aced last week. Shanghai mills have 
en quoting on a parity with American 
ills, and Canadian mills about 50c bbl 
oss. A limited business is passing with 
uth America, but nothing with the 
nited Kingdom or the Continent. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
wort flour quotations, Oct. 2: Hongkong 
and North China ports, soft wheat 
traights and clears, $6.55, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $5.85, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib 
cottons; patents, $7.50 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $6.75, net, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, soft wheat straights, 
88s 9d, and hard wheat straights 40s 9d, 
c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


Farmers had not been selling freely 
even prior to the recent heavy decline in 
wheat, and when the market began to 
slide they almost unanimously withdrew, 
last week’s sales amounting to practi- 
cally nothing. In many sections 75 per 
cent of the crop is still in farmers’ hands, 
though in some important wheat grow- 
ing districts, farmers have disposed of 
50 per cent of their holdings. Prompt 
wheat quotations, sacked, coast, Oct. 2: 
soft and western white, $1.28 bu; hard 
winter, western red and northern spring, 
$1.23; Big Bend blue-stem, Baart and 
Marquis, $1.32@1.33. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


7 a 


anette 


_ 
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Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Bemh, BIOS. Bcc cccscvvecs 32,666 62 
Previous week ........... 32,296 61 
PT ee hebwe ds 09s ou 6m 28,798 55 
yy 2. ee 45,696 86 
Three years ago .......... 34.693 66 
FOG FOOTE BHO ....6.-ce0e 27,270 52 
FICO WORSE GOO ...s..ceces 22,686 43 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ee eee 36,183 63 
Previous week ........... 48,592 85 
; SPS 17,419 31 
Twe years ago ........... 49,970 87 
Three years ago .......... 37,200 65 
Four years ago ........... 50,920 89 
Five years ago ........... 25,605 45 


NOTES 


Federation wheat, which was the prin- 
cipal variety seeded last spring on win- 
ter killed ground in eastern Oregon and 
some sections of eastern Washington, is 
testing satisfactorily as to gluten and 
weight. 

The Italian steamship company, Navi- 
gazione Liberia Triestina, soon will be- 
gin a regular service to Mediterranean 
ports from the Pacific Coast, with the 


sailing of the Piave II from Seattle. The 
General Steamship Co. is agent for this 
line. 


The soil is too dry for winter wheat 
seeding. Considerable has, however, al- 
ready been done, and in a few sections 
the wheat is showing above the ground. 
As October is considered the best month 
for autumn seeding, there is still time to 
plant a normal crop if rain comes soon. 


The Dayton (Wash.) Feed & Fuel 
Co., which took over the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s mill at Dayton, Wash., recently, 
does not contemplate operating the mill 
at present, according to E. F. Dunlap, 
president and manager, but is doing a 
feed business and handling the Sperry 
company’s products. 


The Pendleton (Oregon) Flour -Mill, 
which recently took a long lease on the 
Pendleton Roller Mills from the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, has installed addi- 
tional equipment in the Pendleton mill, 
increasing its daily capacity from 500 to 
700 bbls, and will begin operating this 
month, I. A. Welk, president of the 
Pendleton Flour Mill, was in California 
last week. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Following the downward trend of the 
wheat market there were further price 
recessions in San Francisco territory 
last week, the most noticeable changes 
being in bakers flour prices quoted by 
California mills. Generally this revision 
was about 20c bbl. 

Trade has been light, the larger buyers 
and bakers holding off. There has been 
the customary trading in 30- and 60-day 
shipments, this demand being normal. 
California mills on Oct. 3 quoted family 
patents at $9.10 bbl, bakers patents $8.10 
@8.60, soft wheat patents $8.10, cut-offs 
$7.80@7.90, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other common milling points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. 

Eastern mills and those of the Pacific 
Northwest followed the same price trend 
with their quotations, Kansas standard 
patents being quoted on Oct. 8 at $8.40 
@8.65 bbl, Dakota standard patents $8.65 
@8.70, and Montana standard patents 
$8.15@8.25, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and California common points, basis 98- 
Ib cotton bags. 

Wheat declined on the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, milling wheat being 
quoted on Oct. 3 at $2.30@2.40 cwt, the 
lowest this season. Most of the Cali- 
fornia wheat has been moved from the 
farms. 

NOTES 


‘\ 

Harold J. Peery, president of the 
Preston (Idaho) Milling Co., was recent- 
ly in San Francisco from Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


San Quentin grain bags were advanced 
in price on Oct. 1, going from 12%c to 
18c. There is an ample supply available, 
amounting to 500,000 bags. 


Sugar prices took another drop last 
week, the new quotation for cane granu- 
lated being $5.45 cwt, and for beet $5.25. 
These are the lowest prices since Feb. 
6, 1922, when cane sold for $5.40. 


Grain exports from San Francisco last 
week: 712,486 bus barley to England, 
3,735 bus wheat to Colombia, and 536 
bus corn to Mexico. Flour shipments of 
5,000 bbls were made, chiefly to the 
Orient. 


Early rice is being cat in California. 
If favorable weather continues the 1925 
crop of paddy rice will approximate 2,- 
750,000 bags. New crop California- 
Japan rice is quoted at $8.15 cwt, for 
delivery during the first 10 days of Oc- 
tober, 
[= W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices were reduced 20@40c the 
latter part of last week and, as a result 
of the unsettled condition of the market, 
buying fell to very small proportions. 
The best family patents were quoted on 
Oct. 3 at $7.65, bakers hard wheat flour 
at $7.85, and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.25. 

A small export business is 
worked to Chinese ports. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


being 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ees, Bee. B oo sviscceset Bee 45 
Previous week . 24,635 39 
WOO GOO sancesdceneneaue 33,942 54 
Te PORTO GOO cccccccesce 58,265 93 
Three years ago .......... 32,390 56 
POR? FOOTS OHO oo cc ccccass 25,034 52 
FIVO PORTE GOO ~. sc cec ances 34,730 72 


The slump in the wheat market cut 
down trading materially here. Mills 
bought but little, and exporters hardly 
any. At the same time offerings by 
farmers were reduced. Closing bids on 
Oct. 8 at the Merchants’ Exchange: Big 
Bend blue-stem $1.30 bu, hard white and 
soft white $1.28, western white $1.27, 
hard winter $1.24, northern spring $1.21, 
and western red $1.20. 


NOTES 


Portland wheat shipments during Sep- 
tember were 2,984,595 bus exported, 307,- 
658 to Pacific Coast ports and 250 to 
Hawaii, a total of 3,292,503 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 51,797 bbls exported, 45,529 
to California, 17,624 to Atlantic ports, 
7,421 to Gulf ports and 2,599 to Hawaii, 
a total of 124,970. 


Charles W. Wright, for several years 
connected with the state grain inspection 
department, has been appointed head of 
that bureau by C. E. Spence, state mar- 
ket agent, at the request of officials of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Exports to the Orient in September 
were 17,500 bbls to Dairen, 10,000 to 
Taku Bar, 7,700 to Manila, 7,500 to 
Tientsin, 6,500 to Hongkong, 5,000 to 
Osaka, 4,000 to Shanghai, 3,000 to Cebu, 
650 to Iloilo, and 87 to Kobe. 

J. M. LownsbDaAte. 


LOS ANGELES 

A 20c reduction in the price of all 
grades of California flours featured the 
southern California market last week. 
Sales continued at the extremely low 
level of the previous week, and general 
conditions were unsteady. Even after 
the price reduction, buyers held off 
awaiting further declines or some clari- 
fication of the situation. 

Sales of middle western and northern 
flours were heavy last week, although 
prices were unsteady and dropping daily 
to lower levels. Arrivals from milling 
centers were heavy, and prospects for 
better business are exceedingly bright. 

Carload quotations, Oct. 2: California 
family patents, $8.80, basis 14’s; Califor- 
nia hard wheat bakers patents $8.20, 
basis ¥’s; California blended bakers 
patents, $8; California pastry, $7.60; 
Kansas bakers, $8.50; Montana bakers, 
$8.50; Dakota standard patents, $9; 
Washington-Oregon  blue-stem bakers 
patents, $7.75; Washington pastry, $7.25. 


NOTES 


L. C. Hine, father of C. C. Hine, man- 
ager of the Los Angeles mill of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., died Sept. 25. 


The annual banquet of the Southern 
California Retail Bakers’ Association 
will be held Nov. 4, at the Los Angeles 
Creamery Banquet Hall. The committee 
in charge of arrangements for the affair 
consists of William Francis Ireland, sec- 
retary of the association, F. C. Kramer, 
of the Seal Garden Bakery, and Walter 
A. Brown. 


Frank Albers, vice president of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., visited the Los 
Angeles office of the concern on Oct. 2, 
en route to his office at San Francisco 
after a month’s trip in the East and 
Middle West. During his absence he 
visited New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, where he noted excellent 
business conditions. He brought back 
reports of the largest corn crop he had 
ever seen, 





Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 16.—Oatmeal and 
rolled oats have been very quiet. Ameri- 
can and Canadian millers have advanced 
their prices, but buyers are waiting to 
see how new arrivals go into consumption 
before making fresh purchases. 


Giascow, Scortanp, Sept. 15.—The 
oatmeal market, despite the advertise- 
ment received from the inclusion of por- 
ridge on the parliamentary menu, is still 
in the doldrums. Canadian oatmeal, 
which is not being imported in any vol- 
ume, is now offered at 36s for October- 
November shipment, and about Is 6d per 
sack more for rolled oats. Scottish oat- 
meal is 46s, c.i.f. 


Betrast, Irecanp, Sept. 14.—The de- 
mand for oatmeal has been good, espe- 
cially for imported flaked, of which there 
is a shortage. Holders are able to ob- 
tain 41s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
42s, Dublin. Stocks, especially in the 
north, are low. 

Oatmeal is more plentiful on spot, and 
there are free offers for prompt delivery 
at about 38@39s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. New 
Irish oats are on the market, and the 
quality is very good. They are being of- 
fered to millers at £10 ton, delivered. 
The crop is a big one, and it is antici- 
pated that prices will decline. 


Toronto.—Oatmeal and rolled oats are 
again lower. Declining grain markets are 
the cause. Millers think present quota- 
tions must be near, if not at, the bottom. 
Since a week ago rolled oats have de- 
clined 40c bbl. The domestic market is 
mainly interested in rolled oats, and for 
this product there is a good demand. 
Oatmeal for export is slow and uncer- 
tain. Buyers’ offers keep consistently 
just below what mills can accept. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 3: rolled oats, in 90-Ib jute 
bags, $6.30 per 180 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, $6.90 per 196 lbs, delivered to 
the trade in mixed car lots. Straight cars 
of either rolled oats or oatmeal are quot- 
ed at 40c bbl under these figures. 


Wiwnirec.—The call for rolled oats 
and oatmeal for domestic consumption 
begins to show increased activity, now 
that the colder weather is here. Millers 
of these products report also a steady de- 
mand for over-sea account. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 3: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.70@2.80; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Cuicaco.—Domestie demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal was much better last 
week. A few mills reported sales for 
shipment within 30 to 90 days, with some 
extending into next year. Export de- 
mand has slowed up. Most mills in this 
territory have enjoyed a good business 
abroad this fall, and some are well sold 
up. Rolled oats were quoted, Oct. 3, at 
$2.30@2.40 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal 
at $2.55@2.60 cwt. 

Boston.-—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal, with the market firmly held. 
Rolled oats were quoted on Oct. 3 at 
$2.75 bbl, with cut and ground oatmeal 
at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

PuitaveLrpHta.—The market for oat- 
meal is quiet. On Oct. 3 there were 
ample offerings at $2.65@2.85 per 90-Ilb 
sack, according to quality. 





COMMISSION REFUSES RATE 
REDUCTION TO SOUTHEAST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to 


consider the plea of Kansas City grain 
dealers for a reduction of 6c cwt on pro- 
portional rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Kansas City to the Southeast, 
and of 1@4c ewt to Arkansas and Loui- 
siana. It was contended that the reduc- 
tion was needed to place the Kansas 
City market on an equal basis with Oma- 
ha and Des Moines. 

Another case, in which western rail- 
roads had proposed to increase through 
rates by several cents a hundredweight 
on grain and grain products from Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and near-by points to the 
Mississippi was decided in favor of the 
grain and milling interests. The Com- 
mission held that the present through 
rates should remain in force, and or- 
dered the published tariffs canceled. 
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Percentage of Grinding Done on Different Breaks in Five Break Mill 
By C. O. Swanson and C. W. Oakes 


Milling Industry Department, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


ing plant can obtain facts from 

two general sources. It can con- 
duct experiments in its own plant or it 
can go to different mills in the state and 
study processes as actually carried on 
by these mills. The purpose of the ex- 
periments described in this paper was to 
obtain information on the practices used 
in breaking by a few five break Kansas 
mills. This experiment was of a pre- 
liminary nature, and it is planned to re- 
peat it, making more extensive observa- 
tions. 

The plan of the experiment was very 
simple. It consisted in going to a few 
mills and obtaining samples of the break 
material under the different rolls. Some 
precautions must be observed in obtain- 
ing these samples. It is impractical to 
obtain samples of predetermined size or 
weight. A pan is held under the rolls, 
and this should be of such length that it 
will get the entire cross section of the 
stream which comes from the rolls. Then, 
while the pan is filling, it should be moved 
so as to get material from the entire 
length of the rolls as well. The pan 
must not be allowed to fill so as to run 
over. If these precautions are followed, 
good representative samples of the ma- 
terial as ground at that particular time 
will be obtained. As soon as the sam- 
ples were obtained they were placed in 
small paper sacks or envelopes. The 
samples weighed some less than a pound. 
The containers were marked with the 
name of the mill, the number of break 
from which the stock was obtained, and 
then sent to the mill laboratory at Man- 
hattan. 

In the records each mill was given a 
number, which is used herewith instead 
of the name of the mill. At the labora- 
tory the contents of each sample was 
weighed on a scale sensitive to one tenth 
of one gram. The samples were then 
sifted on the ‘sifter which is a part of 
the Allis experimental mill. The follow- 
ing stack of sieves was used for all the 
samples, except that the top one was 
changed so as to have 24W for the third 
and fourth break stocks and 26W for 
the fifth: 20W, 30G, 40G, 50G, 70G, 12XX. 
The overs on 26W fifth break were 
counted and weighed as bran, and the 
sum of the throughs from 12XX were 


A STATE owned experimental mill- 


weighed and counted as break flour. By 
treating all the samples in the same way, 
the results are comparative. 


HILE all the products from the 

sifting were weighed on a scale 
sensitive to one tenth gram, in this re- 
port are considered only the weight of 
the overs from the top wire, the throughs 
from 12XX or the break flour, and the 
total throughs were calculated from the 
difference tetween the total sample and 
the overs on the top wire. The total 
throughs thus include the break flour. 

In Table I are presented the data and 
calculations obtained from Mill No. 10. 
The figures for wire numbers and break 
numbers are self-explanatory. The 
weights of the original samples, line a, 
are the weights of the entire samples 
taken under the breaks designated. This 
weight was taken before sifting the sam- 
ple. The weights of overs, line b, from 
the original samples, represent the 
amount of material remaining on the top 
wire after sifting. The weights of 
throughs, line c, represent the differ- 
ences between the weights of overs and 
the original samples. The per cent of 
overs, line d, are calculated by dividing 
the weight of each of the original sam- 
ples from the different breaks into the 
weights of the overs and multiplying by 
100. Thus the per cent of overs from the 
first break equals 209/247 X 100—84.6, or 
209 divided by 247X100—84.6. The per 
cent of overs for the remaining breaks 
are obtained in a similar way. Since the 
throughs, line c, are the differences be- 
tween the weights of overs and the orig- 
inal samples, the per cent throughs, line 
e, are obtained by subtracting the per 
cent overs from 100. Table II gives the 
per cent overs from all these mills, and 
Table III gives the per cent throughs. 
Some people are accustomed to think 
more in terms of overs, and others more 
in terms of throughs. 

The percentages of overs and throughs, 
as given in lines d and e, do not give the 
per cent of total breaking work done by 


TABLE I 
Figures and calculations for Mill No, 10 


Explanation of figures— 


BPO DEG. 00s cece cccrecevenreeseccesoess 


Wire No. 


a. Weight of original sample............... 
b. Weight of overs from sample............ 


«. Weight of throughs from sample 
ad, Per cent overs from sample ...........- 
e. Per cent throughs from sample 


f. Calculated weight of overs, basis first break. 20 
g. Calculated weight of material to be ground. 24 
h. Calculated weight of throughs........... 
i. Percentage distribution of grinding ..... 
5. “FROME GF BUGRE BOP occcvccsecocscceces 
Ss Te SHE BE BOONE FD cic ccrcdencsccess 
1. Calculated weight of break flour ......... 
m, Calculated per cent of break flour........ 





ove I II Ill IV ¥ 
eee §=20 a 24 24 26 
eee 247.0 223.0 348.0 144.0 149.0 
++. 209.0 154.0 194.5 90.0 112.0 
38.0 69.0 153.5 54.0 37.0 
84.6 69.1 65.9 62.5 75.8 
15.4 30.9 44.1 37.5 24.2 
9.0 144.4 80.7 50.4 38.2 
7.0 209.0 144.4 80.7 50.4 
«+. 38.0 64.6 63.7 30.3 12.2 
«+» 15.38 26.21 25.79 12.27 4.93 
see 3.0 4.0 15.5 13.5 8.0 
cee 1.2 1.8 4.4 9.3 5.3 
eee 3.0 3.76 6.35 7.51 2.67 
cee 1.2 1.52 2.57 3.03 1.08 


Weight of bran, 38.2 grams; per cent of bran, total 15.46; calculated weight of break 


flour, 23.29; per cent of break flour, total, 9.40. 


TABLE II—PER CENT OVERS 


Calculated by dividing total weight of samples from each break into the weight of 
overs from each break as obtained by sifting over the wire numbers given: 


Break No. 

Wire No. 
Mill No. 2 
Mill No. 3 
Mill No. 4 
Mill No. 5 
Mill No. 6 
Mill No. 7 
Mill No. 8 
Mill No. 9 
Mill No, 10 
Mill No. 11 
Mill No. 13 
Mill No. 15 
Mill No. 16 


Average 














oes I II III IV i 
20 20 24 24 26 
77.8 51.3 76.8 64.3 73.5 
oe @8.T 58.9 51.9 65.4 66.1 
77.5 61.3 56.4 69.8 73.2 
os 9G.4 37.3 54.0 69.3 67.8 
oe 74.2 65.6 63.5 71.2 73.2 
94.2 54.3 51.4 69.4 76.2 
-.. 85.4 62.3 62.3 68.1 83.4 
88.9 59.9 61.3 54.2 76.4 
$e 84.6 69.1 55.9 62.5 75.8 
--» 64.3 58.0 61.7 57.4 72.7 
os 687.8 55.3 62.7 68.2 74.3 
coe ©6806 78.4 44.9 62.1 67.1. 
«++ 83.7 52.9 54.6 52.8 65.8 
-++ 823.32 58.81 58.26 64.28 72.73 


TABLE III—PER CENT THROUGHS 


Calculated by dividing the total weights of samples from each break into the weight 
of each through from each break as obtained by sifting through the wire numbers given: 


Break No. 

Wire No. 
Mill No. 2 
Mill No. 3 
Mill No. 4 


AED Ws gain vic’ ¢ o's og 0 ¥.b8s 1eC 5 Cans oe eeaNSe 8 


Mill No. 6 


Average 

















I It Itt IV Vv 
20 20 24 24 26 
22.2 48.8 23.3 35.7 26.5 
16.3 41.1 48.1 34.6 33.9 
o> 33.5 38.7 43.6 30.2 26.7 
—«+ 8216 62.7 46.0 30.7 32.2 
«+» 25.8 34.4 36.5 28.8 26.8 
5.8 45.7 48.6 30.6 23.8 
cos BER 37.7 37.7 $1.9 16.6 
11.1 40.1 38.7 45.8 23.6 
15.4 30.9 44.1 $7.5 24.2 
35.7 42.0 38.3 42.6 27.3 
12.4 44.7 37.3 31.8 25.7 
10.4 21.6 55.1 37.9 32.9 
17.3 47.1 45.4 47.2 $4.2 
17.77 41.18 41.74 35.79 27.26 


each individual break. They simply give 
the amount of grinding done on the in- 
dividual stocks as they come to the dif- 
ferent break rolls, without any reference 
to the whole. To get at the actual per- 
centage of distribution of work among 
the different breaks, or the percentage of 
total breaking or grinding done by each 
break, it is necessary to make some cal- 
culations, and in making these the as- 
sumption is that there is no loss of ma- 
terial in the breaking process. The 
method of calculation is as follows: We 
first calculate the weights of overs, line 
f, on the basis of the weight of material 
from the first break, and this gives the 
weights of material to be ground by 
each break, line g, on the same basis. 
That is, we calculate for each break 
the amount of material to be ground, 
assuming that the amount which goes 
to any break considered is reduced in 
an amount equal to the percentage of 
throughs produced by the previous break. 
Thus for Mill No. 10 we proceed as fol- 
lows: our figures show us that the total 
weight of material, line a, ground by the 
first break, is 247 grams. After sifting 
we find that the overs weigh 209 grams, 
line b, and the throughs 38 grams, line c. 
The overs from the first break is the 
total amount of material to be ground by 
the second break, and this material has 
the percentage composition found in the 
original sample taken under the second 
break. Our previous calculation, line d, 
shows that the per cent of overs, second 
break, is 69.1. This per cent of 209 gives 
144.4 grams, which is the calculated 
weight of overs, line f, from the second 
break. It is the same as if, in taking 
our samples, we had secured 209 grams 
for the second break sample, but this 
procedure would be inconvenient and in- 
volves inaccuracies in taking the sample. 


HE 1444 grams, or the calculated 
weight of overs from second break, 
will be the total material to be ground 
on the third break, and after grinding 
will have the composition of the sample 


TABLE 


from the third break, which shows 55.9 
per cent overs, line d. Using this per 
cent, we find that the calculated wei ht 
of overs on the third break is 80.7 grains, 
and this is the calculated amount of };,- 
terial which goes to the fourth br: ak. 
Calculating as before, using the perc: nt- 
age of composition of the fourth break 
sample 62.5 per cent, we find that the 
amount of overs on the fourth brea js 
50.4 grams, and this is the amount w) ich 
goes to the fifth break. The per cen of 
overs in the fifth break is 75.8, lin. 4d, 
and calculating as before we find tha‘ the 
weight of overs from the fifth is 38.2 
grams. As this is the overs on a 26 \ire 
and last break, we call this the | -an. 
To calculate the percentage of bra: we 
use this weight and 247, or the weig! | of 
the sample from the first break, and ‘ind 
the percentage of bran to be 15.46 per 
cent. 

These calculated weights of overs for 
Mill No. 10 are given in line f, anc the 
calculated weight of material to be 
ground by each break in line g. he 
calculated weights of throughs are ; ven 
in line h. These are simply the di ‘er- 
ences between the figures in lines f a) | g. 

If the calculations have been made or- 
rectly, the sum of the throughs 38+-6. ‘i+ 
63.7+-30.3+-12.2, and the final over or 
bran 38.2, should equal 247, the we cht 
of the original sample. This me od 
shows the amount of material in © ‘la 
tion to the original wheat which is 1: \de 
fine enough by each break to pass the 
wire cloth used in sifting. If now the 
weight of material or total sample i om 
first break, in case of Mill No. 10, 247 
grams, be divided into the calcul ‘ed 
throughs, line h, we obtain the perc :it- 
age of the total ground by each br. ik, 
figures in line i. These percentages, | us 
the percentage of bran, should equal .\0, 
or very near this figure, if the calc: \a- 
tions have been done correctly. The §ig- 
ures for percentages of the total groind 
by each break in these different mills .re 
given in Table IV. 


BREAK FLOUR 


EIGHTS of break flour or thro: sls 
from 12XX produced by the if- 
ferent breaks of Mill No. 10, Table I. «re 
given in line j. The relative per cen\- of 


IV—PER CENT OF TOTAL GROUND BY EACH BREAK 


Calculated by dividing the total weight of material going to first break into the « 1 


lated weight of throughs produced by each break. 


of grinding done by each break: 


Break No. 

Wire No. 
Mill No. és 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. re 
Mill No, 10 
Mill No. 11 
Mill No. 13 
Mill No. 15 
Mill No. 16 


bo bo te bo 


COM Ce woo 


SVS OS OT OT et OT OT SD OD to 
02 HAIR HDD Bion > 


tt tO et et 





Average 


17.76 


These figures give the actual percen c¢ 














Il III IV Vv Yr 
20 24 24 26 
38.0 9.3 10.9 5.2 4 
34.4 23.7 8.8 5.7 1 
30.0 20.8 8.1 5.0 7 
49.2 13.5 4.9 3.5 4 
25.5 17.7 8.9 5.9 1 
43.1 24.9 8.1 4.3 9 
32.2 20.1 10.6 3.8 8 
35.7 20.6 15.0 4.2 n 
26.2 25.8 12.3 4.9 
27.0 14.3 9.8 3.6 
39.1 18.1 9.7 5.3 
22.9 36.7 11.3 6.1 
39.0 20.0 11.3 4.3 
34.02 20.42 9.97 4.75 


TABLE V—RELATIVE PER CENT OF BREAK FLOUR 


Calculated by dividing the total weight of each sample from the different breaks 
the weight of break flour from the corresponding break: 


Break No. .. 

Wire No. .. 
Mill No. 2 ... 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 


Nis S 


tt tt OOO HID Ole 


6 


EL 5 Si-sst.' cn bth 6 esc ule a 6<in Ohm ke & 








I It III IV 
20 20 24 24 
2.4 4.7 1.9 6.5 
1.7 3.7 9.1 4.8 
2.7 4.5 6.4 4.8 
1.8 2.0 9.8 6.6 
2.0 3.0 6.8 6.5 
8 2.5 6.2 3.4 
1.2 2.8 2.5 6.2 
8 1.8 4.8 8.0 
1.2 1.8 4.4 9.3 
oo . ae 3.6 7.0 8.0 
1.2 4.3 6.2 5.4 
8 1.4 8.1 8.6 
1.7 5.0 8.3 9.0 
soos 1,63 3.16 6.27 6.70 


TABLE VI—ACTUAL PER CENT OF BREAK FLOUR 
Calculated by dividing the weight of the first break sample into the actual weight 


break flour produced by each break as calculated. 


The sum of the figures for any one rn 


equals the total per cent of break flour produced in that mill: 


f°, Poregoetee 


2 0.00 00 bo 0 bs G0 S G0 ~a a me BS 


~ toe 


- 
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_ 





It III IV V Totalp 
20 24 24 26 break 
3.7 38 2.0 3 1 
3.1 4.4 1.2 8 
3.5 3.0 1.3 1.2 
1.6 2.9 1.0 9 
2.2 3.3 2.0 1.6 
2.4 3.2 2.7 5.8 
2.4 1.3 2.1 1.1 
1.6 2.5 2.6 8 
1.5 2.6 3.0 1.1 
2.3 2.8 1.8 7 
3.6 3.0 1.6 a a2 
1.3 5.4 2.6 9 5.9 
2.2 2.0 2.2 8 8 
2.42 2.84 2.00 1.37 ).4 
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these break flours, line k, or the percent- 
ages of the amount of break flour in each 
sample, are obtained by dividing the fig- 
ures in line j by the figures in line a. 
These relative per cents of break flour 
for all these mills are given in Table V. 
The next step is to calculate the actual 
weight of break flour produced by each 
break in relation to the weight of ma- 
erial going to first break. The problem 
is to find how much break flour would 
have been produced by each break, if 
the amount of material going to each 
vere what was calculated or the figures 
viven in line g, Table I. The amounts 
iven in line g when ground would pro- 
tuce the same relative per cents of break 
flour as the figures given in line k. By 
nultiplying the per cents in line k into 
the weights given in line g we obtain the 
ctual weights of break flour produced 
by each break. These figures are given 
n line 1. The sum of the figures in | 
divided by the weight of the original 
irst break sample, multiplied by 100, 
sives the per cent of total break flour. 
The actual per cent of break flour pro- 
luced by each break is calculated by di- 
iding the weight of the first break sam- 
ple into the figures in line 1. These per 
cents mean the actual per cent of break 
lour produced by each break.. The sum 
f these figures should give nearly the 
me figures as those obtained by calcu- 
iting the per cent of total break flour 
rom the sum of the figures in 1 and the 
weight of the original first break sam- 
ple. The actual per cents of break flour 
obtained from the different mills are giv- 
en in Table VI. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


THE per cent of overs, Table II, or the 
per cent of throughs, Table ITI, 
shows that there is considerable varia- 
tion in methods of breaking as practiced 
by these mills. On the first break, Mill 
No. 7 produced 5.8 per cent of throughs, 
vhile Mill No. 11 produced 35.7 per cent, 
ir about six times as much. On the sec- 
md break the percentage of throughs 
ranges from 21.6 to 62.7, on the third 
break from 23.8 to 55.1, on the fourth 
reak from 28.8 to 47.2, and on the fifth 
break from 16.6 to 34.2. 

The figures in tables II and III are 
elative, and do not tell what per cent of 
otal work, or of total middlings, is pro- 
duced by the different breaks. The fig- 
ures found in Table IV show the distri- 
bution of work among the five breaks. 
‘he figures for break I, Table IV, are 
the same as in Table III. If the ma- 
terials which pass through the top wire 
ire classed as middlings, we note that 
most of these mills make the greatest per 
cent of middlings on the second break, 
the next greatest amount on the third 
break, while the first break comes third. 
Most of these mills produce less mid- 
dlings on both the fourth and fifth break 
than on the first. If we study the varia- 
tion among the different mills, we find 
the following: Mill No. 11 produced most 
middlings on first break and Mill No. 15 
produced most on the third. Mill No. 6 
produced about an equal amount on first 
and second, and Mill No. 10 an equal 
amount on second and third; all the rest 
produced most of the middlings on the 
second break. Eight of the 13 mills pro- 
duced more middlings on the third break 
than on the first, while five of the 13 
produced more on the first than the third. 
With only two minor exceptions, all the 
mills produced less middlings on the 
fourth break than on any of the first 
three, while all produced the least on 
the fifth break. The general rule seems 
to be, therefore, to produce by consider- 
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able the most middlings on the second 
break, the next largest amount on the 
third, followed closely by the first, while 
the fourth and fifth produce by far the 
least. 

The average of the figures in Table IV 
shows one third of the middings was ob- 
tained from the second break, one fifth 
from the third, a little over one sixth 
from the first, one tenth from the fourth, 
and a little less than one twentieth from 
the fifth break. 

The bran or flaky material which did 
not pass No. 26 varies from 8.3 to 18.8 
per cent, with an average of a little 
over 13 per cent for all mills. There 
seems to be no direct correlation between 
the percentages of bran and the per- 
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Minneapolis Milling Co. Remodels 
Spring Wheat Unit 


HE Minneapolis Milling Co. has just 
completed the remodeling of the 
spring wheat unit of its mill. The 
mill is divided into two units. The A unit 
grinds durum exclusively, and has a ca- 
pacity of 1,400 bbls daily. The B unit is 
for spring wheat, and has a capacity of 
about 1,500 bbls. The mill has been op- 
erating steadily for several years, and the 
improvements, while imperative, were 
designed to increase the efficiency of the 
plant. 
The grinding floor has been completely 





Fairbanks-Morse Oil Engine at 


centages of middlings produced on dif- 
ferent breaks. 


N THE per cents of break flour pro- 

duced on the different breaks by these 
mills there is the same wide variation 
as there is in the per cents of middlings. 
The smallest per cents of first break 
flour, 0.8, were produced by mills Nos. 
7, 9 and 15, while mills Nos. 2, 4 and 11 
produced three times this and more. ‘The 
average figures show that most break 
flour was produced on the third break, 
and somewhat less on the second and 
fourth. A little more break flour was 
produced on the first break than on the 
fifth, which produced the least. The av- 
erage per cent of total break flour was 
10.44, varying between 8.0 and 14.9. 

These experiments were of preliminary 
nature. All the mills reported in this 
experiment are making good products, 
which shows that good flour can be made 
under different methods of breaking 
practice. 





Minneapolis Milling Co.’s Mill 


changed. All the roller mills were moved 
from their original positions and re- 
aligned. Three additional 9x30-in rolls 


and seven 32-in centrifugal reels were in- 
stalled. Some old sifters were replaced 
by three 27-sieve high, four-section sift- 
ers. This change was necessary to prop- 
erly balance the mill. All of this natu- 
rally meant reflowing and respouting the 
entire unit. The work was carefully 
planned, however, and all the new spout- 
ing made in advance, so that the mill was 
idle only a comparatively short time, con- 
sidering the size of the undertaking. 

New equipment for the grain cleaning 
department included wheat washers, the 
company deeming the “laundrying” proc- 
ess to be the surest and best way to thor- 
oughly clean wheat. The conveying sys- 
tem in the main elevator has been changed 
from the screw to the belt conveyor type. 
A large receiving separator has also been 
installed. The elevator, with the new 
equipment, will now be able to unload 
four cars of wheat per hour. 
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Model Mill and Elevator of the Minneapolis Milling Co., at Minneapolis, Minn. 


In the durum unit one additional roller 
mill, two 27-sieve high, four-section sift- 
ers, and 11 27-in purifiers are being in- 
stalled. The company has always en- 
joyed an enviable reputation for the 
quality of its semolinas, and these im- 
provements have been undertaken to 
strengthen its position with the trade. 

Two separate packing floors have been 
established. Hereafter the spring wheat 
flour will be packed on the first floor, and 
durum and offals on the second floor. 

The most important change of all has 
been made in the power department. The 
plant has heretofore been operated by a 
450 h-p Westinghouse turbine for the 
durum unit and a 550 h-p Twin City Cor- 
liss engine for the spring wheat unit. 
This combined power, however, at times 
has been insufficient to carry the full load 
of the mill and elevator, so that an auxil- 
iary plant was deemed essential. 


SPECIAL POWER BUILDING 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the com- 
pany, carefully investigated the different 
types of power units available, and final- 
ly decided upon a Fairbanks, Morse type 
“Y,” style VA Diesel oil engine. In order 
to accommodate this, a special building 
was erected adjoining the main power 
plant. 

The oil engine, an illustration of which 
is shown on this page, is of a 360 h-p ca- 
pacity, two-stroke cycle, solid injection, 
direct connected to an alternator devel- 
oping electrical current for the opera- 
tion of the motor load in the mill and 
elevator. By the installation of this unit 
the steam load is relieved of the electrical 
load formerly carried and, in addition, it 
serves as auxiliary power. It is prob- 
ably one of the largest oil engines ever 
installed in a flour mill in the Northwest. 

The mill proper requires a total of 900 
h-p. After a comparison of power costs, 
it is said that this Fairbanks, Morse type 
“Y” Diesel oil engine is actually produc- 
ing power at much less than the cost 
of the steam plant, and it is in operation 
24 hours per day. 


SAVING FROM DIESEL ENGINE 


Mr. Sheffield some time ago installed a 
120 h-p oil engine of the same type on his 
ranch in Montana for irrigation pur- 
poses. This engine is direct connected 
to a 24-in centrifugal pump. This in- 
stallation proved so economical and satis- 
factory that it was decided to use the 
Diesel oil engine as an auxiliary power 
unit at the Minneapolis mill. 

To insure a steady supply of fresh 
water, the well at the mill was drilled 
deeper. This will eliminate the buying 
of water from the city. The condensing 
system for the steam plant is also being 
enlarged. 

With the changes already made or 
under way, the Minneapolis Milling Co.’s 
plant is said to be one of the most effi- 
cient in the Northwest. Certainly no ex- 
pense has been spared to make it so. 























Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


ARGENTINA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 

In the long run the consumption of 
wheat in the form of bread will adjust 
itself to the limit of available supplies. 
Anything that upsets the stability of sup- 
plies and causes a check to be put on con- 
sumption is sure to be lived down in 
time, for the simple reason that no really 
satisfactory substitute for bread has ever 
been or is ever likely to be found. In 
periods of reasonably stable world pro- 
duction of wheat, Argentina ought to be 
able to market, on profitable terms, 
every ton of wheat which can be pro- 
duced over and above the quantity re- 
quired for home consumption. 

The possible increase in Canadian pro- 
duction and the possible re-entry of Rus- 
sia into the field of exportation are cir- 
cumstances which we cannot bring our- 
selves to regard for one moment as a 
menace to Argentina’s position. In the 
first place, this country has a margin of 
increased yield per hectare to draw upon 
as and when the conditions justify transi- 
tion from the extensive to intensive basis 
of grain growing, which no other country 
in the world possesses. 

In addition, one cannot but dwell upon 
the position and prospects in the United 
States, where the vegetative rate of in- 
crease of the population calls into promi- 
nence the inevitable prospect that the 
day is not far distant when the country 
will need to import as large or larger 
quantities of grain than has been its wont 
to export in latter years—The Review of 
the River Plate. 





A BAKER ON MODERN MILLING 


One of our readers, who has been per- 
turbed over some of the articles which 
have appeared in the stunt press regard- 
ing the alleged effects of highly milled 
flour, writes: 

“After reading the items over one 
wonders if our technical knowledge has 
done us any good as a trade. I am all 
for technical instruction myself, but if 
half the statements in these letter’ were 
true, then I would say we must put back 
the clock and go back to the bread baked 
100 years ago. White bread is given as 
the cause of neurasthenia, cancer, indi- 
gestion, irreligion, incompetency, motor 
accidents, want of chivalry and good 
manners, the development of the youth 
about town, the flapper, and the habitués 
of our dancing halls, also the decay of 
romance in our nature—a prodigious list. 
I wonder if the bread of our forefathers 
was the cause of all the ills they suffered 
from—plague, smallpox, cancers and in- 
digestion were not unknown, ague, apo- 
plexy, drunkenness, dueling, cockfight- 
ing, want of progress in the sciences?”— 
The British Baker. 


BRANCHING OUT 

The entrance of one of the largest Ca- 
nadian milling companies into the bread 
baking business of the dominion will be 
watched with interest. The president 
of the bakery merger is president of a 
large mill. Without doubt, all of the 
flour that the bakeries will consume will 
be bought from the mills of his company. 
In this way, the mill is insuring for it- 
self the business of a certain number of 
bakeries, but there is a question whether 
such a plan will work out. The experi- 
ment, if it may be so termed, will be fol- 
lowed closely by millers in this country. 

With very few exceptions, millers of 
the United States have kept away from 
the ownership of bakeries. Excepting 
when millers have had to take over bak- 
eries because of indebtedness for flour, 
and a few other instances, they have 
made no effort to enter the commercial 
baking business. The result has been 


that there is no inter-locking of the bak- 
ery and milling business, excepting that 
of customer and manufacturer. 

One of the smaller bakery mergers of 
the country acquired a number of milling 





plants in the post-war period, and has 
since operated them. However, they 
have not been operated at a profit, and 
the baker at the head of this feature is 
authority for the statement that at no 
time since he has operated his mills has 
he been able to obtain flour from them 
as cheaply as from other mills in the 
territories where they are located. 


His experiment has not been success- 
ful, and it has been the general policy 
of bakers in this country, both large 
and small, to keep away from the flour 
milling field. Bakers and millers in fact 
have followed the old proverb, “Stick to 
your last.” When the more recent bak- 
ery mergers were organized, there were 
intimations that they would enter the 
milling field and seek enough capacity to 
care for their own needs of flour, but 
they have stuck to their own last. 


Millers have not engaged in the grain 
business, for the same reason that they 
have stayed out of the baking business. 
While they depend on the grain trade 
to a large extent for their raw supplies, 
millers have not organized or operated 
grain concerns extensively in order to ob- 
tain their supplies of wheat. To operate 
in any of the three fields requires ability 
of a different character, and to succeed 
in either demands thought and energy 
to a degree that has thus far discouraged 
branching out.—The Southwestern Miil- 
er. 


ALLEGED SOVIET WHEAT 
PROPAGANDA 


The Chicago Tribune devotes a column 
to alleged Soviet wheat propaganda, and 
says that the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion is making an effort to trace the 
rumors that Russia is trying to depress 
American wheat prices and stir up un- 
rest among American farmers. . 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There’s a mist above the lowlands and a haze hangs in the air, 
Gone the green tents of the woodland and the summer’s blinding glare. 
Opulent with gold and umber stand the patient, painted trees, 
Fitfully along the airways floats the hum of homing bees. 


Dreamily the streams are fowing down their ancient winding beds, 
While the hosts of autumn flowers sadly droop their withered heads; 
Purple shadows mask the meadows where the lazy cattle browse, 

In the sunlight on the hillsides little creatures bask and drowse. 


Shorn of all their precious fruitage lie the grain fields bare and sere, 
And the Bob White’s liquid summons falls like music on the ear; 
In the stubble of the wheat lands ground mice scurry on their quest, 
In some old tree’s friendly hollow squirrels build their winter nest. 


Pumpkins which the frost has ripened lie around like lumps of .gold, 
Spiders’ webs with dew bespangled rest upon the cloddy mold; 

Like the tents of armies camping stand the shocks of fodder brown, 
Where the timid rabbit shelters when the dusk comes softly down. 


In the orchard near the homestead speckled leaves now loose their hold, 
Garnered are the pears and apples ’gainst the coming of the cold. 

Peach and damson, plum and berry, turned to sweets are safely stored, 
Treasures which will prove their value in the housewife’s yearly hoard, 


Bin and granary are crowded with the products of the land, 
Vegetables in the barrows only wait the seeking hand. 

Blessed each peaceful, happy homestead with the largesse of the soil, 
When the Harvest Home is gathered by the willing hands of toil. 





Just what interest Russia would have 
in depressing wheat prices does not ap- 
pear clear. If Russia has grain to sell— 
and she has nothing else—it is distinctly 
illogical that the Soviet would be trying 
to depress wheat prices. It is altogether 
probable that Italy and France and other 
buying countries would make the most of 
any bearish influence of Russia in the 
réle of wheat exporter. . . . As Bolshe- 
vik propaganda we think that Russia has 
had no hand in promoting the ticker 
Stories. It was expected that Russia 
would have 60,000,000 bus wheat to ex- 
port, and this is part of the world’s sur- 
plus that was definitely anticipated to 
make up a close balance of supplies and 
requirements. . 


Russia has always been an enigma and 
a bugbear. Last year we found her sell- 
ing wheat, and late in the season she 
startled the world with enormous flour 
purchases. This is not propaganda, it is 
queer commercialism. That buying na- 
tions will make the most of Russian ship- 
ments goes without saying.—Modern 
Miller. 


THE OLDEST EXCHANGE 


It is difficult to tell which is the oldest 
exchange of the world, the slave mart or 
the place where money was traded in. 
Antiquarians seem to favor the latter, 
and point out that currency was bought 
and sold in exchange shops in Amoy, 
China, centuries B. C. As a matter of 
fact, trading in cash in the celestial king- 
dom is depicted in all evidence of Chinese 
antiquity. Unlike so many age-old cus- 
toms in various parts of the world, China 
still has millions of persons trading in 
money, both in banks and in exchange 
shops. Today all the currencies of the 


world can be bought and sold in most 
parts of China—Wall Street Journal. 








Edwin Carlile Litsey 
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A TYPEWRITER WITH KEYS 7,400 
MILES FROM THE TYPE BARS 

What is believed to be the world’s lung- 
est direct or through working telegraph 
circuit was recently operated by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. between 
London, Eng., and San Francisco, (al, 
This record breaking circuit, 7,400 1iles 
in length, was occasioned by the opening 
of California’s Diamond Jubilee on Sept. 
5, at which time the lord mayor of } on- 
don exchanged messages of greeting with 
the mayor of San Francisco, and the 
chimes of Big Ben in London were re- 
produced in San Francisco. 

Not only was this “supercircuit” re- 
markable for its tremendous length, but 
also because of the fact that it was «::to- 
matically operated with typewriter. or 
printers now used daily on telegraph cir- 
cuits between large cities. 

The operation of this “supercir« iit” 
can be likened to a typewriter wher: the 
type bars were in San Francisco an the 
keyboard in London. As the oper tor 
in London typed his message on the .ey- 
board, the keys, instead of registerin~ on 
a roll of paper, printed the message :  :ito- 
matically and instantaneously in San 
Francisco. 

Although 22 automatic repeaters \ ere 
used along the circuit, they functic.ed 
only as “boosters” to the message. ‘he 
time of transmission was so unbeliev: !ly 
swift over the circuit that as the oper..!or 
in London pressed the letter “A” on the 
typewriter, for instance, the letter ©” 
was printed in San Francisco before the 
operator in London had time to ren ove 
his finger from the key of the typewr ‘er. 

A scientific feature of this “supervir- 
cuit” is that distance offers no obsi:cle 


to its successful operation. If a cir-uit 
were available it could be exter :led 
around the circumference of the e: rth, 


and work as perfectly as it did bety ven 


¥ London and San Francisco. 


The amazing scientific features of the 
“supercircuit,” however, are overs'::d- 
owed by the fact that its applic:'ion 
presages the time when any city of A: er- 
ica can be brought into direct comm ini- 
cation with the cities of Europe, thereby 
making a neighborhood of the globe and 
next door neighbors of all its people 


$44 


Want of bread will divide the \ \ole 
family; it is bread that is the real un ter. 
—Indian Proverb. 

44 
A CROP DRYING PLANT 

At the eighty-fourth annual exhib’! ion 
held by the Royal Agricultural Socie!\ of 
England a crop drying plant designe: for 
hay making in the field instead of in the 
barn was on view. An ordinary ‘:rm 
tractor supplies the power, by which |iot 
or cold air, as required, is fanned up the 
center of the haystack, the air hi ng 
heated on its way through the far hy 
kerosene flares under pressure. A s'\ 
of 12 tons can be turned into hay by !' 
hours blowing at a running cost, 
claimed, of less than 60c ton. 


$44 


Handsome slices can we make 
When we cut our neighbour's ca! 
Welsh Proverb. 
&2&@ 


THE ROMANCE OF BREAD 


The romance of bread is a story ‘)at 
has been related many times in fol!..ore 
and in written history. The rhaps: ist 
tells of the farmer going forth at | :wn 
to sow the seed. Below the soil the k« rel 
gathers nourishment to reproduce ‘':«!f 
a thousand fold. The wheat lifts its »‘alk 
to the life giving sun and rain. Men and 
the machines assemble for the har «st. 
Transportation engineers arrange ‘°F 
conveyance of the seed to the mil! and 
carry the flour across the world. ‘hie 
housewife in Scotland turns out ‘¢T 
scones; in France one sees the long lo ives 
of French bread; in Austria, the Vien" 
loaf; in Poland, the twist, and in ovr 
own country, the bread “untouched 
human hands.” 

Time and again the epic of the wheat 
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and of the soil—for the epic of the soil is 
always the story of wheat—has been the 
theme of novels such as Zola’s “Mother 
Earth,” of Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of 
the Soil,” of Reymont’s “The Peasants,” 
of Herbert Quick’s magnificent trilogy 
of Iowa and the Vandermark family of 
the great story of Frank Norris, “The 
Pit.’ The story of bread. carries one 
back constantly to the beginnings of 
things. In preparing the English system 
of weights and measures the pennyweight 
was represented by 32 grains of wheat. 
Indeed, so fundamental was bread to life 
that the term baker’s dozen arose because 
of the strict laws laid upon bakers in 
the giving of proper weight, so that the 
careful and law-abiding members of the 
trade threw in an extra loaf to assure 
the customer that he was receiving ade- 
quate measure.—From an address deliv- 
ered by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, before the convention of the 
American Bakers Association, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 17, 1925. 


Comfort thine heart with a morsel 

of bread.—Judges, 19:5. 
& % & 
GOLD COINAGE IN SWITZERLAND 

The return to a gold standard by Great 
Britain has not meant the restoration of 
gold coinage to public use, and to set 
eyes on a golden sovereign is still a rare 
event. There are many people, however, 
who yet allude to a pound sterling as a 
sovereign, and hope for the day when the 
handy gold coin will be common currency 
again. 

It seems that Switzerland is the first 
country to restore the use of gold coins, 
but, strange to say, the public prefers 
paper money. The Swiss government is 
trying to encourage a more extensive use 
of both gold and silver coins, and govern- 
ment officials are now paid their salaries 
in gold. 

According to the latest return, the 
Swiss National Bank possesses 521,268,- 
000 gold francs and the present rate of 
exchange is favorable to Switzerland, the 
country having greatly benefited this year 
by the unusually heavy tourist traffic. 

& & 

One can live without bread, but not 

without water.—Persian Proverb. 
& % & 
THE DROUTHS OF SPAIN 

Although Spain is primarily an agri- 
cultural nation, and as a general rule 
produces enough grains for home con- 
sumption, parts of the coumtry are par- 
ticularly subject to climatic disturbances, 
which often necessitate the importation 
of considerable quantities of cereals, due 
to failure or destruction of crops. The 
high central plateau of Castile abounds 
in wheat fields, with many patches of 
other grains, but a sudden drop in tem- 
perature, a frost, or torrential rains, 
often work almost total destruction in 
this district. Swarms of locusts also 
cause much damage at times, but the most 
dreaded enemy of crops is the long sum- 
mer drouths, which cause short harvests 
in approximately one season out of every 


five. 
&4 


To the hungry no bread is bad.—Eng- 

lish Proverb. 
& % ¢ 

THE FRENCHMAN LIKES HIS BREAD 

“The quantities of bread consumed in 
that house would be appalling to any 
one but a Frenchman. A Turk can live 
on bread and olives. But a Frénchman 
can live en bread alone. If he had to 
choose between bread and wine he would 
forget the wine. When the basket was 
passed around, the pensionnaires, with a 
delightful absence of self-consciousness, 
would cast their.eye over it in order to 
select the biggest piece. There was al- 
ways one person who would look around 
the room furtively, take the biggest piece 
on the plate, slip the second biggest piece 
into the lap under the serviette, and then, 
gazing far away in ostrich fashion, glide 
the bread into pocket or reticule.”—From 
“Paris Vistas,” by Helen Davenport Gib- 
bons. The Century Co., New York. 

$34 

Rain, rain, 
Go to Spain, 
And come again another day; 
When I brew, when I bake, 


You shall have a figgy cake, and a giass 
—.~ of-brandy.—English Proverb. 











HERE’S YOUR BRAND, HENRY 

In keeping with its traditional policy 
of being as helpful as possible to mill- 
ers, Grist of Grins herewith submits what 
it regards as a neat, effective and attrac- 
tive design for a brand to be used on the 
germ flour ‘shortly to be produced in 
Henry Ford’s new flour mill near Way- 
side Inn. 











FLIVVER 
FLOUR 


"Or Dea 
Wayside Inn Mills 
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This, if Grist may be permitted to say 
so, comes about as near to covering the 
requirements of flour branding as any 
brand evef seen. Neat, yet in no way 
gaudy, expressive, but by no means loud, 
comprehensive witheut being verbose, 
persuasive and yet not unduly urgent. 
If Henry passes this up, he’s not the 
Henry he used to be. 

. - 

School Teacher: “Willie, do you know 
what becomes of the boys who use bad 
language when they’re playing marbles?” 

Willie: “Yes, Miss. They grow up 
and play golf.”—Contributed. 

. 


* 





Husband: “Don’t make any more of 
those biscuits, dear.” 

Better Half: “Why not?” 

Husband: “You're too light for such 
heavy work.”—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 


London charwoman (to companion of 
the same occupation who has refused to 
buy a further glass of gin): “Pansy yer 
calls yerself; Pansy, huh! Chimpanzee is 
wot I calls yer, and with all the ’abits and 
customs of sich.”—Contributed. 

* * 
THOUGHT IT WAS BREAKFAST FOOD 


And yet, in spite of all the steady and 
persistent effort made by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. and in spite of the fact that the 
yeast cake has become a household term 
as a health food, we heard last week that 
Bob Belvin, of New York City, an honest 
golf player and an exponent of Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast, drop into Child’s for 
breakfast. Toward the end of the meal 
he turned to the waitress and said: “May 
I have a yeast cake?” 

To which the charming young woman 
made reply thus: 

“We only got wheat cakes and English 
muffins. Which do you wish?”—Eztract 
from a story in Printer’s Ink. 

* . 

According to a dealer in such things, 

Henry Ford’s autograph is worth only 
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one tenth as much as the signature of 
any of our popular poets. In an album 
presumably, not on a check.—Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


We have several good terri- 
tories open. 
We want 
preven ability. Give full infor- 
mation and references in first 


salesmen with 


letter. Correspondence’ confi- 
dential. 
Address 


J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas 





STRONG, LONG ESTABLISHED 
and aggressive spring wheat mill 
contemplates increasing representa- 
tion Jan. 1. If, with close co-opera- 
tion from the office, you can sell a 
reasonably priced quality flour in 
large volume and can produce a 
successful past sales record, we 
want to hear from you. Liberal 
salary and commission arrange- 
ment. Answers treated confiden- 
tially. Our salesmen are aware of 
this advertisement. Address 325, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 





WANTED—GOOD LIVE SALESMAN FOR 
Chicago trade; acquaintance with buyers 
preferred, but not necessary; good propo- 
sition for right man. Address “‘City,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 108 South LaSalle 
St, Chicago, Ill. 
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AS SALESMAN FOR NORTHERN ILLI- 


nois, southern Wisconsin and _ eastern 
Iowa; six years’ experience in this terri- 
tory and desire to make change; can fur- 
nish good references. Address ‘‘Illinois,"’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 So. La Salle 
St, Chicago, Ill. 





AS FLOUR BUYER WITH EXPORTERS, 
blenders or bakery; seven years’ experi- 
ence; thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of flour business and exceptionally capable 
of making money for your organization. 
Address box 987, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, St. Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 14 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in eastern Pennsylvania territory 
is desirous of connecting with a mill mak- 
ing quality products; have been away 
from the trade two years on account of 
illness. Address 326, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, PREF- 
erably with Canadian mill; 12 years’ ex- 
perience in export trade with mill and 
other exporters; thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of business and a proven pro- 
ducer. Address box 988, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER—HAVE 
23 years’ experience in modern mills up to 
5,000 bbls; in present position three years; 
reference, present employer, Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; other ref- 
erence upon request. Apply to O. Lock- 
wood, box 355, Mansfield, Ohio. 

HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbis up. Address 1041, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











TRAFFIC MAN WANTS POSITION AS 
traffic manager or assistant with reliable 
firm: married; age 34; specially trained in 
traffic work; 14 years’ railroad experience 
in Central Freight Association; familiar 
with tariffs, claims, correspondence, etc., 
procedure; references. Address 314, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN OF 
middle age. with exceptionally broad and 
valuable experience in all departments of 
milling. is seeking a position with a first 
class mill; has had 20 years’ experience, 
with infrequent changes, in both North- 
west and Southwest. covering every posi- 
tion from wheat buyer up to sales man- 
ager, assistant manager and manager; 
plain, straightforward man able to furnish 
highest references, including The North- 
western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1942, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, fully equipped; water power and 
steam plant; located at New Ulm, Minn; 
residence and some land included tn mill 
property. Address 319, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 

mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 

finest plants in America, manufacturing 

rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 

Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 

neapolis. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—The 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden Flour 
Mills), owned and operated by J. R. 
Soden up to the time of his death a few 
months ago, are now offered for sale; the 
mill is of 150- to 200-bbl capacity, is finely 
equipped, advantageously located and in 
condition to immediately resume opera- 
tion; motive power is water of Cotton- 
wood River. Emporia is on main and 
branch lines of Santa Fe Railway and on 
M., K. & T. Ry; will consider leasing 
property; this property carries with it the 
rights to use and sell the waterpower, and 
also the right to sell water from the Cot- 
tonwood River for city and railroad use. 
For full particulars address Mrs. J. R. 
Soden, Emporia, Kansas. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 24-IN 8S. & W. BELT- 
driven attrition mill in fine condition. 
Address 298, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER—HAVE HAD A LIFE- 
time experience grinding both hard and 
soft wheat; can furnish best of references 
as to character and ability. Address 307, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 322, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Mill now connected with closing down; 
experienced in milling-in-transit; LaSalle 
graduate on traffic management; best of 
references. Address 41, care Northwestern 
Miller, 645 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 








Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had bv inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Good wheat is high and price competition keen. Yet 
every difficulty seems small when compared with the 
joy of knowing that, by day and night, the mill is 
grinding flour which any miller must be proud of. 
And customers, knowing this, are not led away 
by the cheaper prices. 


JOHN H. MOORE, Presivent~ GM LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
CKainsas City, USA 


2D : ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 9) 
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, ‘SUN KIST’ Too many people in the trade will spend more trying to get value J.F.Imbs Milling 


FLOUR out of a cheap flour than a good flour would cost. Cc 
WESTERN STAR 0. 
Montana to Oklahoma available 


at our doors, this mill last year Delivers Value Economically! 
operated 96 per cent of capacity, 
yen on Manufacturers of 


—making the fine, strong flours 
for which the name of Maney Kansas Turkey 


space ve Ghe WrEsTERN STAR Mitt Co. ss 


The Maney Milling Co. 
aa eee J. J. Vanrer, Mgr. SALINA, KANSAS Wheat Flours. 


With the fine hard wheats from 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























@ / : 
From this year’s 


strong, loaf-producing 
Kansas wheat. 


I LQ UJ x Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















